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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 
TODAY 


By P. SARGANT FLORENCE 


I 


SOCIALISM and sociology have become words so bandied 
about for two generations and so shop soiled that the presence 
of both in the title of an article may just be asking for the 
reader to skip. As an excuse for my low-pressure salesmanship 
I can but plead that shop soilage is part of my case for rehabilita- 
tion and that the accent should be placed on “today”. Only 
those aspects of socialism that are present government policy, 
and of sociological research that can be made use of in policy 
at the present moment, will here be dealt with. 

“ Sociology.” is used in preference to “ the social sciences ” 
as the widest single word integrating all scientific studies of 
social behaviour and attitudes, with social philosophy. Scientific 
studies are objective studies of fact expressed in the indicative 
mood. But if scientific findings are to be used as a means to 
some end, their discovery is only one term in a practical syllog- 
ism of which the other terms are expressed in the optative and 
in the imperative moods of the philosopher and the statesman. 

The philosopher, for instance, cries (in the optative mood) 
“would that our standards of living were higher!”; the 
scientist may discover that standards of living depend largely 
on money incentives to higher output ; the statesman in con- 
sequence commands, or at least encourages, piece-rate bonuses. 

These distinctions were no doubt academic when I drew 
them in 1929*, but today the socialist statesman who has to 
have a workable policy, 1.e., a means determined by some end, 
is in dire need of more sociology, covering by that word both 
social science and social philosophy. My thesis is that thanks 
to new legislation, or to powers conferred on account of present 
shortage of goods, the government is today implementing social 
policies which require for their successful achievement an 
analysis of ends and means and considerable scientific study of 
alternative means to given ends. Such studies, having pre- 
viously been considered academic and of little practical signi- 
ficance, were not pursued whole-heartedly enough, so that 
today analysis and knowledge lag behind the required degree of 


* Sociology and Sin, New York. So little was then thought of sociology here that 
for the English edition the general editor substituted the title Up/ift in Economics. 
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applicability, and social science in the indicative mood must be 
strengthened to make the practical syllogism hold. 

An instance in point is the location of industry. The 
shortage of building materials has necessitated a system of 
licences for new factories or extensions to factories. The 
Board of Trade can thus withhold permission to build if the 
location does not agree with the declared government policy of 
dispersion and avoidance of depressed areas. But this power to 
command—to use the imperative mood in conformity with the 
optative—trequires thorough knowledge of the economics of 
location. Previously when lecturing on the most socially 
efficient location for an industry I used to come up against the 
criticism that my conclusions were academic because they could 
never be implemented. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
The government can implement ; but does it know sufficiently 
what exactly to implement? Not all industries can be dis- 
persed or placed in potentially depressed areas without danger 
of high cost and loss of export trade, at least when the buyer’s 
market returns. 


II 


The policies being implemented today by (or under the 
aegis of) the Labour Government may be roughly grouped under 
five headings : 

1. Nationalization of industries. 

2. Rationalization and greater efficiency of industries 
(working parties’ reports, development councils). 

3. Town and country planning (including dispersion 
of industry). 

4. Social security and abolition of poverty due to 
unemployment (including prevention of depressed areas). 

5. Alleviation and democratic control of working 
conditions. 


if 


The word policy was used above as “a means determined 
by some end.” In these five groups of policy, means and 
socialist ends are mixed in varying proportions. Rationaliza- 
tion is a means toward efficiency, itself only a means to higher 
national income, which is not a peculiarly socialist end though 
undoubtedly a condition of successful socialism. Social 
security and the alleviation (and democratic control) of working 
conditions are, on the other hand, definitely socialist ends. For 
I take socialism in England today to aim at higher standards of 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


living and of working conditions for the common man ; these 
standards to be democratically achieved in the sense of being 
initiated by the common man (through trade unions, co- 
operative societies, or the political vote) and in accordance 
with his. own pattern of wants rather than superimposed as 
needs by some paternalistic expert. 

The common man or woman is a worker and wage-earner 
(or the wife of one) and undoubtedly wants his or her own 
security and alleviation of working conditions. These policies 
can be accepted as determined by democratic socialist ends. 
But in the case of town and country planning the optative term 
in the practical syllogism is less certain. Apart from the 
abolition of unemployment through the diversification of local 
industries (e.g. in the development areas) town and country 
planning is largely concerned with dispersion, zoning, etc., 
aimed towards ends such as amenity and community spirit. 
But it is not known whether common men or even a majority 
of people generally really want the amenities and the com- 
munity spirit aimed at in the usual plans put forward. Here, 
then, is one task of sociology—to bring the needs which 
idealists think people ought to have closer to the actual wants 
of the population as shown in its average behaviour and 
attitude “ pattern.” If idealists do not study this real pattern, 
their plans are likely only to materialise physically. Their 
beautiful buildings, neighbourhood centres, parks for recreation 
and culture, will not in fact be used, and will be museum pieces, 
not popular meeting places. 


Ii 


Most of the town plans hitherto published have been written 
and mapped by architects with ideas of their own as to common 
needs, which may have little point of contact with the real 
patterns of behaviour and attitudes of the people for whom they 
plan. No doubt the planners’ ideals (expressed in such optative 
forms as “‘ would that people were more community minded ! ” 
or “would that there were more country lovers! ”) might 
approach real wants if people had been conditioned to appreciate 
nature (or one another) for a generation or so. But without 
such conditioning, plans today must be tempered to meet the 
time lag in real attitudes. 

Otherwise the architect may find his plans remaining 
plans—fancy plans—rather than becoming a part of the com- 
munity’s actual way of life. Many a housing estate centre laid 
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out in the nineteen thirties as a site for shops, clubs and other 
neighbourhood activities remains today an architectural feature 
rather than a real centre of popular concourse. In one Bir- 
mingham estate the centre is sociologically such a blank today 
that it has been filled with prefabs ! 

The people’s actual pattern of behaviour and attitudes must 
be discovered, not necessarily slavishly to plan facilities to meet 
the want, but progressively to satisfy ideal needs nearer to the 
existing pattern of wants. It must be discovered in the first 
place whether there is a want at all for facilities outside the 
home. The planners of the earlier housing estates seemed 
to think not. Thousands of similar houses were built each in 
their little plot of land with no thought of community life. 

How far do the common people really spend their leisure at 
home or go out of an evening? An enquiry by Charles 
Madge at a Birmingham Works, under the auspices of the 
University, tends to show that factory workers do want con- 
siderable facilities outside their homes. Among the 250 workers 
picked as a random sample, 94 per cent. both of the single 
younger men and women (under 30 years of age) went out on 
Saturdays, 91 per cent. of the men and 78 per cent. of the 
women on Sundays, and 47 per cent. of the men and 32 per 
cent. of the women four or five nights in the working week. 
The chief uses of leisure away from home were for men 
workers as a whole in summer: ist, outdoor exercise; 2nd, 
drinking ; and 3rd, the cinema; for women workers as a whole 
the corresponding placings were: 1st, the cinema ; 2nd, outdoor 
exercise; 3rd, dancing. Taking all uses of leisure, religion 
comes only tenth for men workers, seventh for women workers. 

If all members of a household are considered, as in the 
Worcester Survey,* and not merely members employed for 
pay, the relative popularity of facilities outside the home are: 
Ist, the cinema; 2nd, a place of worship; 3rd, parks; 4th, 
library ; sth, public house; 6th, sports grounds ; 7th, clubs for 
youths, women or men; 8th, dance halls. Owing to the 
relative respectability of worship and the disreputability of 
“ pubs,” the popularity of the former is probably (as noted in 
the Survey itself) overstated, of the latter understated; but 
the percentages where any members of a household that was 
visited claimed participation in these activities is substantial 
enough to justify the attention of planners in providing new 
communal facilities where existing facilities are used to 


* County Town, p. 277. 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


capacity. Even dance halls, last on the list, claimed at least one 
member from 16 per cent. of the sample households. 

With some survey of sociological factors at his back, the 
town planner can go forward with more assurance of a basis 
in popular predilection. True, popular wants sometimes appear 
incompatible. The great majority of the Worcester citizens 
who felt strongly enough to answer a questionnaire preferred 
to live in a suburb with a garden, and a great majority of the 
same group also wanted to live near enough their work to get 
a midday meal at home, and the attraction of the central shops 
was also noticeable.* But this incompatibility should stimulate 
town planners to ingenuity; more factory zones may be 
erected in suburbs and suburbs not spaced too far from the 
centre, at least in moderate sized towns like Worcester with a 
population of 60,000 

The practical significance of the Worcester survey is that 
its population is exactly the size planned for the majority of 
London’s satellite towns. Now some satellite towns have 
publisehd plans that seem to be flying in the face of popular 
attitudes and wants. Factory zones are few and far removed 
from the majority of homes and wide open spaces separate 
homes from the main town centre. In short, some architects’ 
plans seem to be dominated by their ideal of segregating in 
country surroundings communities of 6,000 to 10,000 persons, 
away from places of work, and not guided by the sociologists’ 
findings as to the desires of the people they are planning for to 
be near their work and the city centre. Before further town 
plans are indulged in, may one urge mote intensive sociological 
surveys of people’s habits and attitudes so that planned and real 
popular behaviour may not be too disparate? In the Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science at Birmingham, a programme 
of research into the sociological factors in town and country 
planning includes several projects : 


1. The use of leisure by samples of workers and the 
physical facilities wanted outside the home. 

2. The places visited for shopping, entertainment, 
refreshment, etc., by a sample of the inhabitants of a city 
section, to determine the degree of concentration of these 
visits on one social centre, or their scatter throughout the 
city. 

3. The wants of old people (an increasing proportion 


* County Town, pp. 311, 312. 
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of the population!) in housing and neighbourhood lay- 
out. 

4. Factors underlying ribbon development and the 
consequent scattering of homes outside a concentric 
system. 

5. Changing social problems of an “ overspill” area 
where the concentric rural village or little township is 
being submerged by the suburbs of a big city. 


« 


IV 


The present labour policy on town and country planning 
poses sociology with problems of ends; the present policy of 
rationalization and efficiency with problems of means. But 
the other three groups of current policy distinguished in II 
pose more complex problems—problems both of ends and 
means. Social security and the alleviation and democratic 
control of working conditions can be shown to be common 
characteristics of ends that the labour “‘ movement ” has in 
mind through its triply organised manifestation in trade unions, 
labour party, and consumer’s co-operation—optatives fairly 
ascertainable from the speeches of the leadérs and from the 
overt policy and programmes of these organised bodies. The 
policies advocated include shorter hours with no compensating 
speed-up (piece-rates to be made up to allow for the expected 
lower output from shorter hours); higher wages and greater 
financial security (e.g., the guaranteed week) ; lower profits to 
capitalists and more workers’ control, especially through the 
policy of nationalizing industries. But the labour movement 
is more than the declared policy of organizations and their 
officers. The rank and file of English workers to judge from 
the observations of such sociologists as Dr. Ferdinand Zweig 
(in his Life, Labour and Poverty) go further today in their optative 
mood. They want leisure gua leisure just to be away from their 
(uninteresting) employments and (unpleasant) employers and 
foremen, and to be free to do nothing, and to buy nothing. 

This mood of the rank and file raises in an acute form the 
complexity of ends and means and in particular the incom- 
patibility of socialist ends today in view of the means available. 
If workers are content just with leisure, additional wages form 
no incentive to greater efficiency. Ways and means must be 
found to tempt workers to want a higher material standard of 
living. In a letter to the Economist (July 17, 1948), my 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 





colleague, Professor Gilbert Walker, has suggested that work- 
ing wives should be “ persuaded to demand . . . a reasonable 
provision of mechanical equipment to lighten the never-ending 
tasks of housework. If the English wife could be induced to 
insist upon the quantity and quality of mechanical aids which 
are in common use in North America, her husband’s demand 
for income would soon rise. His incentive to work and earn 
would be correspondingly strengthened and our problem 
rapidly resolved.” 

Unofficial labour rank and file ideals often include besides 
more leisure, the banning of profit, the condemnation of com- 
petition, promotion only by climbing the ladder (ie., by 
seniority), guarantee of jobs at home without mobility, and the 
tigid maintenance of wage-structures. They certainly cannot 
all be achieved in today’s economic situation of Britain, with 
its need for incentives to efficiency, quick adjustment to export 
markets, and extra effort to rehabilitate and renew capital 
equipment after neglect during the war. But even official 
policies of the organized labour movement must be subject 
to sociological enquiry as to their compatibility with one 
another and with the underlying necessity for efficiency. 


Several significant and feasible lines of topical enquiry may 
be indicated branching out from the “ stem ” policy of national- 
ization of industries. ‘The branches push out serially from that 
industrial policy and touch industrial structure, the staffing of 
that structure and the supply of staff. 


(a) The comparative efficiency of the socialist policies of 
nationalization, local authority trading, and consumer’s co- 
operation as against joint-stock capitalism or small “ entre- 
preneur ” business, in various industries and economic activities 
generally. An objective comparative study has already been 
made of the efficiency of co-operative production, wholesaling, 
retail distribution, investment and management.* Somewhat 
similar comparisons with capitalist controlled industries might 
be instituted for nationalized industries, bearing in mind that 
Britain will probably continue to have a mixed system of control 
and that it is not a question of how industry as a whole is to be 
controlled, but which particular industries and economic 
activities are to be state, co-operatively, or municipally operated, 
which large-scale or small-scale capitalist operated. Technical 
and economic factors, such as the need for high capitalisation 


” -Saunders, Florence and Peers, Consumer’s Cooperation in Great Britain. 
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and engineering expertise rather than enterprise and the danger 
to the consumers of private monopoly, may well differentiate 
industries significantly, not to speak of the degree of 
inefficiency of management found in fact. 


Plenty of books have appeared comparing the advantages 
and disadvantages of nationalizing industries, but few make 
the realistic—possibly cost-accounting—approach from a com- 
prehensive survey of experience. According to many auth- 
orities capitalism was to fail through exploitation and mis- 
handling of labour; but judging from the experience of the 
recent past, e.g., in industries like coal-mining and railway 
transport, the significant failure of British capitalism has been 
in handling or even finding capital. 


(4) Though an industry be nationalized most of its problems 
—as some labour leaders now admit to realizing—are far from 
settled. There remain in the first place the structural problems 
of the efficient size of the factories or units of regional or local 
control, its location and the degree of its integtation with other 
industries. The more a whole industry is planned nationally 
in advance, the more these problems must be explicitly investi- 
gated and discussed instead of a solution being left to competi- 
tion and the survival of the fit or to the strategy and tactics of a 
game between duopolists or oligopolists.* There are relations 
between size of plant, localization and degree of mechanization 
in different industries which can gradually be discovered as the 
Census of Production becomes more explicitt and which 
probably depend on fundamental technical and economic 
factors that nationalization cannot afford to ignore. 


(¢) Even when the structure of a nationalized industry is 
determined it does not settle the problem of the sype of person 
in whom control is to be vested. The rank and file of workers, 
and some trade union leaders, still think of nationalization 
primarily as a means of giving workers control ; and economics, 
political science, and sociology generally must continue to 
investigate (in as indicative mood as possible) the relative 
efficiency of alternative methods of appointing to the top 
commissions or boards of control. Herbert Morrison gave an 
admirable lead in his Socialization and Transport, published as he 
was initiating the London Passenger Transport Board in 1931. 
Workers’ control may provide the personal incentive through 


* See Von Neumann and Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Behaviour, 1944. 
t See Florence, Investment, Location and Size of Plant, Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


identification of worker with his work, which national owner- 
ship under seemingly bureaucratic and centralized control has 
so far failed to yield. But it runs risks of conservatism in 
procedure, or redundant man-power in old industries and 
shortage of man-power in new, and lack of adjustment to 
economic demands generally, which Britain can ill afford in its 
present predicament and which, in any case, may ignore the 
consumer’s interest. 

These risks must be assessed by investigation into trade 
union (official and rank and file) theory, attitudes, and practices, 
particularly as they affect efficiency and mobility. Indeed, new 
research into British trade unions is long overdue. The 
Webbs’ great works seem to have cast a shadow of discourage- 
ment over new growth and instead to have offered the tempta- 
tion to build pre-fabricated text-books from their stone. Unlike 
Alfred Marshall of Cambridge, the Webbs have not left behind 
a host of students inbued with their spirit of original enquiry 
into new fields; we know far less of new British types of 
trade unions, such as the Transport and General Workers, than 
we do of American, such as the Garment Workers. Who in 
England today is writing on trade unions on the scale and in 
the spirit of Z. C. Dickinson of Michigan* or Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard,f to name only authors publishing in one and the 
same year ? 

(d) Suppose it be settled that the top management be re- 
cruited on principles of professional competence rather than on 
directly democratic representation of workers’ interest. It 
still remains unsettled how to assure a supply and training of 
individual managers. The wide variations disclosed by the 
working party reports in the costs of producing the same 
article in the same districts, but under different managements, 
add weight to the better-known differences between whole 
countries. In America, University training in business ad- 
ministration has extended by leaps and bounds and may be 
connected to the leaps and bounds by which that country’s level 
of industrial output per man has outran European standards. 
In England (far less so in Wales and Scotland) the proportion 
of university students to population is comparatively small and 
students training in commerce are a small proportion of that 
small proportion. Two additional limits to the supply of 
educated managers lie in sociological institutions and attitudes 


* Collective Wage Determination, Ronald Press, 1941. 
t Union Policies and Industrial Management, Brookings Institution, 194r. 
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peculiar to England. Educational institutions still segregate 
the general populace and “ Public School ” men whose parents 
can afford the required fees, giving one class a less expensive 
education, the other class a more expensive but less business- 
orientated outlook. And the working-class attitude to business 
management, manifested in the cooperative movement, is to reject 
anyone for management who stayed at school or university after 
sixteen! In these days when scholarships cream off the brighter 
children of all classes for further education, I hesitate to name 
the material which working class organizations expect to make 
into their managers and leaders of to-morrow. 

Attention has not hitherto been drawn to this impasse, 
largely because the study of its solution falls between the 
stools of different social sciences—economics interested in 
industrial efficiency, social anthropology in class stratification 
and attitudes, political and administrative science in the 
organization of the school system, psychology in the distribu- 
tion of individual abilities. Scientific solutions to the urgent 
problems of staffing nationalized industries depend, in short, on 
an all-embracing integrated sociology. 


V 


The lines of topical enquiry here suggested can be con- 
ducted entirely in the indicative mood as looking into facts 
and trends and relationships of fact, but they are not purely 
economic and certainly are not to be pursued solely by the 
orthodox methods of “armchair” theoretical deduction. 
Empirical studies should use objective measurable tests of 
efficiency or other criteria and should not find it impossible 
statistically to correlate such tests with realistic measures (i.e., 
measures of the real functioning) of the institutions and methods 
of control, structuring, or staffing which are being compared. 
Realistic measures already attempted include indices (like the 
coefficient of localization) of the real degree of concentration 
of an industry; indices (like the percentage of workers in 
certain size-ranges of plant, or in the three largest units of 
control) of size of plants, or extent of monopolistic control ; 
indices to assess within the institution of the joint stock com- 

ny the real degree of dispersion of votes, divorce of control 
Shia ownership and extent of the managerial revolution.* 


* See Florenceand Baldamus, Investment, Location and Sizeof Plant, Cambridge Press, 1948. 
Leak and Meisels, The Structure of British Industry, Statistical Journal, Part II, 1945. 
Florence, The Statistical Analysis of Joint Stock Company Control, Statistical Journal, PartI, 1947. 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


Measuring the actual facts and real functioning of the 
institutional situation is important today in all these cases. A 
joint stock company controlled by a half a dozen shareholders 
ot by one holding company or by two or three participating 
companies may well have a policy quite different to a joint 
stock company, where ownership in shares is thoroughly 
dispersed and the real control in the hands of a manager paid 
not by profit but a salary. Planning of industrial location may 
be possible where there is some chance of localization, impossible 
where industries must be dispersed with the population. Or 
again, nationalization may be easy and more efficient in 
industries where plants and firms are already large and joint 
stock owned but difficult and resulting in loss of a strong 
profit incentive where plants and firms are small and owner- 
managed. 

Such realistic empirical studies are feasible today thanks to 
accumulating official and unofficial statistical data and are being 
initiated. In their development, economic theories such as the 
law of increasing return appear as working hypotheses and 
possible interpretations of the statistical trends; and so do 
certain theories of practical political science (such as the maxi- 
mum number of specialized subordinates that one man can 
co-ordinate) or of social psychology and/or sociology gener- 
ally. The working tempo of the British worker today when 
compared to the German or American may, for instance, be 
found affected by that Gentleman-ideal which Dibelius thought so 
characteristic of England. While the gentleman himself now 
has to work (usually untrained) in business or other low pursuits, 
wage-earners in many industries protected by trade unions, 
unofficial strikes, and the policy of full-employment can give 
expression to their latent ideals. A working hypothesis for 
investigation might be the linkage of the gentleman-ideal with the 
pattern of behaviour and attitude observable, e.g., on the 
building plot—frequent tea-drinking and cigarettes, hands in 
pockets, and a calm nonchalance reminiscent of the lounging 
attitude (mental and physical) of any “blood ” at my Public 
school. 

My memory, forty years on, may fail me or my observation 
prove inaccurate on further investigation, but the point remains 
that social research today must be both operational and funda- 
mental. Operational in the sense that a wide range of social 
sciences should be integrated and focussed on an immediate 
problem in hand; fundamental in the sense that the sciences 
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like economics and politics, which concentrate on the more 
obvious events such as efficiency, terms of exchange and 
forms of organization, must “ refer back ” to the psychological 
attitude and ideals of consumers and producers and to social 
institutions and patterns of behaviour.* 

* Pattern” is a word now much used, and abused, in 
sociology ; but strictly employed refers to the repetition of an 
event over time, or among persons, ort both. Direct observa- 
tion “ in the field ” of such continuous and frequent recurrences 
is expensive in organization compared to introspection and 
ratiocination in an armchair. But, luckily, as a result of the 
report of the “‘ Clapham ” committee and the implementation 
of its recommendations by the University Grants Committee, 
funds are at the disposal of the universities. A sociology may 
really now develop to throw light on socialist problems. 


* See The Social Sciences, Their Relations in Theory and in Teaching, pp. 141-151, Le Play 
House, 1936. 


THE PASSING OF THE POOR LAW 
By H. L. BEALEs. 


PESSIMISTS abound on every hand. They have a rich and 
varied dietary on which to feed their hypochondria. There are 
the still unmeasured possibilities of atomic warfare, the blanket 
advances of the iron curtain (if the phrase will serve), the 
uncertain issue of the still tense conflict between the con- 
sequences of wartime destruction and the potentials of peace- 
time construction under a government that has not’yet endeared 
itself to its public . . . And we may admit, the foundations of 
optimism are not too secure, despite Marshall aid, continuing 
Labour solidarity, the capacity to digest untoward incidents in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin and nearer home, and the austerities 
of life in general. The relationships between internal and 
external events are at all times puzzling. Who, for example, 
would care to apply the orthodoxies of Marxism on class 
warfare to the international situation today? But amid all 
our understandable puzzlements, some things are certainties. 
The passing of the poor law is one of them. A contrast between 
1848 and 1948 can strengthen our one-time belief that reason is a 
valid instrument in public affairs. If the Hague Conference 
bears at least some superficial resemblance to the Frankfort 
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THE PASSING OF THE POOR LAW 


Parliament, the almost unnoticed winding-up of an ancient 
tyranny is a mark of social advance. It deserves public 
celebration. Its anniversary should become a democrat’s 
public holiday, or be made the occasion for the unveiling of 
another statue, preferably in Grosvenor Square. This might 
take the form of an inverted figure of Malthus, or merely, 
pethaps, a hole in the ground with an inscription “to the ghost 
of Malthus which walked from 1798 to 1949 and gibbered with 
decreasing power from the foundation of the Fabian Society 
to the advent of the Labour Government of 1945.” In times 
of strain, it is true, there are folk who call on his name again— 
Sit William Crookes did so in 1898, so did Keynes after the 
first world war, and some of their successors are doing so now, 
though no one takes much notice of these defeatisms nowadays. 
People do not realiy believe that the way to prosperity is through 
the rigours of semi-starvation. And what better place for a 
statue to Malthus could be found than Grosvenor Square, 
where we publicly acknowledge our debt to Roosevelt and the 
America of the Four Freedoms, Lend Lease and the defeat of 
Hitler? For the historical background to Roosevelt includes 
not only the cradling of the United States in revolution, how- 
ever embarrassing that may seem to be for the time being, but 
the open door to immigrants—to William Cobbett, who in his 
New England farmstead rejoiced in his freedom from Malthus 
and the tax-gatherers, fund-eaters, borough-mongers, and 
Poor Law extortioners who flourished in the old country ; to 
the English victims of technological and other forms of 
industrialist unemployment and insecurity, to Scots crofters, 
combed, like lice, from their ancient holdings, and to Irish 
peasants pre-ordained by absentee landlordism to famine and 
dispersal, all Poor Law cannon-fodder but for their places of 
kindlier asylum in this and other new countries where the grim 
writs of Malthus did not run. 

The Poor Law, to whose burial this valedictory article is a 
footnote but not a threnody, was the so-called New Poor Law 
of 1834, the Malthusian reversion to the Tudor Poor Law in 
the Non-Tudor world of urban industrialism. “The English 
Poor Laws,” wrote Nassau Senior, one of the chief architects 
of 1834, “‘ may be divided into three classes, the first extending 
from the reign of Edward the Third to the end of that of 
Elizabeth ; the second from the death of Elizabeth to the middle 
of the last century ; and the third from the middle of the last 
century to August 15th, 1834, the date of the passing of the 
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Poor Law Amendment Act. During the first period, the poor 
laws were only parts of a systematic attempt to bring back 
villeinage and confine the labourers to their parishes, and force 
them to work there for such wages as their superiors thought fit ; 
during the second period the object was the relief of the 
impotent, the able-bodied being subject to the provisions not 
of the poor laws but of the vagrant laws; during the third 
period an attempt was made to give the labourer a security 
incompatible with his freedom, to provide for him and his 
family a comfortable subsistence at his own home, whatever, 
were his conduct and whatever were the value of his labour.” 
The poor themselves would not always or easily have recognised 
Senior’s description of the past ; or have been too sure of his 
distinction between the poor laws and the vagrancy laws which 
were applied to them when they were on the move looking for 
work ; they might even have queried his conceptions both of 
wotkmen’s freedom and their comfort Their long memories 
included prison, the house of correction, bridewell, the public 
auction of themselves and their families, the involuntary 
disappearance of their daughters in garrison towns, the com- 
pulsory transfer of their children to pauper apprenticeship, 
which Oastler called slavery, in cotton mills. But their 
opinions, like their memories, had no political weight, and 
they did not always recognise what was good for them. 
“ Almost all severities have been inflicted on them except 
scalping,” wrote Dr. Burn in 1764, recommending a subsidy 
to wages; this “ monstrous doctrine,” practised, said Senior, 
by 15,000 sets of overseers, 15,000 vestries and 2,000 justices, 
acting generally independently and often in opposition to each 
other, produced fraud and oppression, so much so that a House 
of Commons Committee predicted in 1830 “the neglect and 
ruin of the land, and the waste and removal of other property, 
to the utter subversion of that happy order of society so long 
upheld in these kingdoms.” The blind revolts of village 
labourers in 1830 jerked the politicians to action. Armed with 
the theories of Malthus on population, of Bentham on ad- 
ministration, and of the classical economists on the wage fund, a 
fact-finding investigation was initiated to establish the principles 
of a kind of predetermined May Report which would reduce 
the burden of swollen rates (not equated with increased prices) 
and re-establish the due subordination of the labouring class 
as well as their industrial skill, honesty, benevolence, and even 
their natural affections. ‘‘ The object to be ultimately effected,” 
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said Senior in 1841, “ was the removal of an extensive and 
complicated set of abuses, which had become entwined with 
the habits and prejudices both of the distributors and receivers 
of parish pay ; and which could not be simultaneously abolished 
if such an abolition were practicable without suffering—intense 
widespread and, we must add, in most cases—undeserved. 
The poor were not the authors of the system which had ruined 
their freedom, their industry and their morals; it had been 
imposed on them by the ignorance and vanity of the higher 
orders, and the avarice and fraud of the middle classes.” 
Drawing up wholsesale indictments like this is commonly 
the mark of hot-gospelling. What the reformers were after, 
beside economy, was a system of social police which would open 
up the labour market and render the labour factor of production 
mobile and docile, that is, disciplined and as nearly rational 
and predictable as may be. The case for reform was strong 
enough—wasteful and corrupt expenditure, the mismanagement 
of rural labour, capricious administration. But the case was 
gtossly overstated in the famous Report of 1834. In retrospect 
we can see, as many contemporaries did, that the new Poor Law 
was the work of a dogmatic school of theorists who were 
curiously antipathetic to history and intensely devoted to their 
creed of benevolent self-regulating economic individualism. 
They relied upon centralised authoritarianism and deterrence 
to procure economy and uniformity, purity and severity of 
administration. But they were concerned with indigence, not 
with poverty as a general feature of society ; with paupers, not 
with the poor; and, provided they could scare people away 
from public relief, they were little concerned to ask what became 
of them, especially what became of them if able-bodied. It was 
a time of labour shortages despite Malthus ; of urban expansion 
and increasing mobility; of capital accumulation, capital 
formation, and growing economic unity. But the inheritance 
from the past was woefully inadequate for a rapid transition to a 
mobile and contractual economic order. What the new 
Poor Law could do was extremely limited in any case. Un- 
accompanied by positive measures of any moment to improve 
education, to stimulate popular saving and capital accumulation, 
to guarantee workable minima of social welfare, it could be no 
more than its authors conceived it to be—a tonic which would 
enliven the will to work and a reducing agent for the general 
economic obesity of the working classes... . 
The new Poor Law was bitterly resisted and never fully 
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operable in its pristine Malthusian form. No Act was ever more 
widely acclaimed especially by its authors and the school of 
economists whom they followed. Its history has been written 
with increasing distaste as time and different social policies 
have made its character more clear. Only in text-books does 
it still masquerade as the embodiment of economic, political, 
and administrative wisdom. Against the older claim for its 
unique health-giving power may be set unanswerable counter- 
claims. The first and weightiest is the absence from it of a valid 
analysis of the causes of indigence inherent in the social structure 
of the day. That meant limitation of usefulness to its largely 
misconceived social police function—it could not cure indigence, 
but merely drive it underground or “ move on” the indigent. 
Second, its adventurous experiment in establishing and diffusing 
public responsibility through elected boards of Guardians in 
grouped parishes was inconsistent with its Benthamite-derived 
authoritarian Whitehall (that is, Somerset House) control. 
Transitionally, it may be that was an inescapable dilemma—is 
it so today? one may ask—but the whole system of local 
government then was in decay, which rendered fortuitous, at 
best, the local handling of so embarrassing a question as that 
of the relief of the poor. Further, the aim of the Act was 
“to dethrone the country gentleman” (Senior’s phrase) and 
substitute the ratepayers, thus “ depriving mere money of its 
political power” (a misleading statement: it established a 
different but still moneyed location of power), but in effect 
endowing a new and aggressive class-interest with the power to 
oppress and to relieve those they employed or who were their 
customers. A property qualification, as in the political reform 
of 1832, was made the basis of voluntary social service and with 
very mixed results. The grand principle of centralisation so 
much lauded and so dogmatically advanced was thus insecurely 
founded. A third criticism: the conception of the new Poor 
Law was too narrow. It was not intended to create a social 
service system or indeed to establish new categories of relief at 
all. It was conceived in terms of rural poverty, of redundant 
labour in the countryside, when it was increasingly industrial 
and urban maladjustment which most urgently called for 
provision. It was, therefore, increasingly irrelevant to the 
changing economic order in which it was to be a main organ of 
social adjustment and economic pressure. Consider a single 
case in illustration of the new industrialism as it was taking 
shape. In a report of 1848 to the Committee of Council on 
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Education we read of Monmouthshire: “ Evil in every shape 
is rampant in this district; demoralisation is everywhere 
dominant and all good influences are comparatively powerless. 
They drink to the most brutal excess . . . They have little regard 
to modesty or to truth, and even the young children in the 
streets who can scarcely articulate give utterance to imprecations. 
The bodies and habits of the people are almost as dirty as the 
towns and houses of the swarthy region in which they swarm. 
The whole district, with the exception of Newport, teems with 
grime, and all the slatternly accompaniments of animal power 
and moral disorder, with scarcely a ray of mental or spiritual 
intelligence. The whole district and population partake of 
the iron character of its produce; everything centres in and 
ministers to the idolatry of profit; physical strength is the 
object of their esteem and gain their chief god.” In such an 
area an unsentimental Poor Law was a necessity, but the 
community was one which had “ risen up chiefly by immigration 
from most parts of Wales and England. Whatever is unsettled 
or lawless or roving or characterless among working men... 
has felt an attraction” to it. It contained, therefore, “a 
larger proportion of escaped criminals and dissolute people of 
both sexes than almost any other populace.” Dark minds, 
strong passions, vigorous vices were prevalent. “‘ They are so 
lawless and insubordinate that the truck system has been 
defended on this very ground. ‘If the masters had not some 
hold over such a set of men, and were to make them entirely 
independent by giving them complete control over their high 
wages, they would work just when and how they like ; and the 
capital embarked in the works would be at their mercy. It is 
difficult enough to manage them as it is.” These conditions 
could be paralleled in other immigrant areas—they are in their 
essence the conditions of the “new country.” But the 
Malthusian Poor Law was devised to police the rural areas of the 
Southern Counties, where rick-burning threatened to become 
endemic, where wages were microscopic, and where pauper 
settlements, bread scales and undiscriminating relief were 
perpetuating an immobile social serfdom that was fortified by 
the sentimental benevolence and misplaced parochialism of 
landed aristocracy in a period of war-inflated prices, press-gang 
ubiquity, economic protectionism and political repression. 
The new Poor Law simply could not fit the new industrialism. 
It exposed the industrial workers not only to petty tyranny but 
denied them defence against the pressures of a now organic 
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economic insecurity. It left them exposed without defence to 
the wage-debasing competition of the victims of Irish land- 
lordism. Irish immigrants swamped the new areas of industrial 
expansion: transatlantic emigration concealed the feebleness 
of the Malthusian diagnosis and remedies : working-class silence 
(how few the outbursts of the Chartist epoch really were !), 
was taken for consent to the classical economists’ new economic 
order. 

What did the middle-classes do with their new social police 
powers? They welcomed rate reductions, of course. After 
the initial difficulties of their harsh introduction were over, a 
working Poor Law system was established. “If paupers are 
made miserable, paupers will needs decline in multitude. 
It is a secret known to all rat-catchers.” Carlyle was right. 
But the social philosophy of the governing middle-class, like 
its range of observation and interest, was narrowly concentrated 
on immediate objectives. Adam Smith had spoken of poverty 
as living from hand to mouth—earlier and mid-Victorian 
England was not going to interest itself in that, in the welfare 
of nine-tenths of the population. To do that, said Senior: 
** would ruin the industry of the most diligent and the wealth of 
the most opulent community.” Not all people were converted 
to this view. Socialism and protectionism among the working 
classes and elsewhere subsisted even after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. But these did not matter. What did ultimately tell 
was that the Poor Law in Chadwick’s hands gave birth to 
sanitary reform which affected local government every day in 
its inescapable fundamentals; and its instrument, the mixed 
workhouse, assembling, in its sad confusion and uniformity, 
men, women and children of all ages, posed problems of 
education, morality and disease, mental as well as physical, in 
the starkest of terms. These internal, day-to-day respon- 
sibilities of guardians and workhouse masters could be hidden, 
mishandled, dodged, even carried out, but never totally 
forgotten. “ There exists in this metropolis,” said The Times in 
the spring of 1848, “an extraordinary want of comfortable, 
decent and healthy habitation for the labouring classes. Our 
institutions contribute to the evil . . . The very stabling of the 
metropolis, besides its other bearings on public health, takes 
up the room of many thousand families . . . The economist 
who warns you off the ground, and tells you to leave houses 
to the spontaneous action of self-interested speculators is not 
only pedantic but absurd.” The Chief Commissioner of 
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Woods and Forests—as near a Minister of Health as we then 
possessed—had to abandon to economists and rate reducers a 
clause in the public health act then in the making which would 
have provided for compulsory and constant (even on Sundays) 
water supplies to dwelling houses. The poor had to continue 
cattying water upstairs or down in their so-called dwellings, 
storing it in jars, scum-covered, odorous and disease-giving, 
adding enormously to the incalculable costs of preventible 
waste of life and limb and substance . . . adding, in fact, to the 
obligations of the Guardians. 

Some day the light would dawn. In the long run the 
system of 1834 could not be permanent. Deviations from it 
made up its history. Said The Economist of a hundred years ago, 
“The natural effect of suffering and distress, arising from 
scarcity, is to rouse people to a greater effort to help themselves— 
to increase their exertions at home—in order to improve and 
extend cultivation—and to seek relief by carrying their labour 
to localities where it is most wanted. To convert a period of 
distress arising from natural causes, into one of unusual comfort 
and ease, by the interference of government money, or of private 
charity, is to paralyse the efforts of the people themselves, to 
deprive them of the means which such events provide for their 
own cure, and to expose them more than ever to the effects of 
similar misfortunes.” To a later generation as to the sufferers 
that sort of writing may well seem pedantic and absurd. 

Turn to the real scene. Lack of prison hospitals kept 
convict hulks on the Thames even in the forties—poverty 
and crime were inseparably related. Poor Law doctors had 
exiguous salaries (of {20 a year, commonly enough) which had 
to include the provision of medicines—even nominally respect- 
able Poor Law medical services were impossible. The system 
of 1834 might be kept going but it didn’t work. It collapsed 
in the Irish famine and it collapsed in the Lancashire cotton 
famine. More important was its day to day ineffectiveness in 
face of the high death rates, the widespread disease, the per- 
vasive consequences of sweating and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia of social neglect. There was obscurantism too and 
incompetence. The Earl of Kimberley, chairman of a Board of 
Guardians in Norfolk, prevented his union spending money in 
improving the sanitation of his workhouse. Baths, he said, 
were dangerous to health, and when Foreign Secretary, he had 
observed that the era of widespread epidemics of typhoid fever 
had begun with the introduction of modern sanitation in houses. 
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So the Wymondham workhouse had to wait for its sanitation... 
What do you do with people like that P. .. Or take the experience 
with the Strand workhouse in London of Dr. Joseph Rogers, 
appointed at a salary of £50 with medicines to be :ound there- 
from, who had to struggle for elementary decencies, with a 
workhouse master so foul that when he left “ the whole estab- 
lishment rose in open rebellion, and with old kettles, shovels, 
penny trumpets celebrated his departure from the premises.” 
At his infirmary, all the nurses were paupers (as was usual) 
and there were never less than five hundred patients. The 
laundry was beneath the dining-room, which was filled with 
the odours from the washing of the paupers’ linen: the able- 
bodied poor earned for the Guardians {400 a year by carpet- 
beating, carrying on their dusty labours immediately under the 
compulsorily shut windows of the male ward. The female 
insane ward was immediately beneath the lying-in ward... 
It was impossible to prevent friction between an able doctor 
like Rogers and petty tyrants like workhouse master Catch, the 
Guardians’ cheese-paring clerk and his corrupt and ignorant 
chairman. The Strand workhouse brought the whole system 
into contempt, discrediting the local guardian and the Poor Law 
Board itself. And every year the Medical Officer to the 
Privy Council, Sir John Simon, and the Registrar General 
were issuing reports which proved that these things were 
wrong, preventible, disastrous, and stupid almost beyond 
belief. 

The position in the sixties might roughly be summed up thus. 
The male able-bodied paupers were less injudiciously dealt 
with than other classes of paupers in workhouses. The 
management of female adults in workhouses was horrifying— 
sheer degradation was inseparable from it and well run unions 
were the exception, not the rule, in this respect. Children 
were, equally, misfits in the pauper workhouses which were, in 
effect, hideous prisons. Boys suffered less, perhaps, than girls 
by being immured in them: girls so commonly turned to 
prostitution that they were lost sight of soon after they left the 
domestic jobs found for them when their “ training ” was 
finished. In one metropolitan union, inquiries being made 
concerning eighty girls who had left the workhouse and gone 
into service, it was found that every one was “ on the streets.” 
The sick and imbecile paupers were even less appropriately 
treated. “ All the heaviest misery of our country drains into 
the workhouse as to the lowest deep,” wrote Frances Powet 
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Cobbe, demonstrating that the workhouse system in its nature, 
however good the guardians’ intentions might be, was incom- 
patible with the proper care of the sick because the infirmary 
was “an acrident of the house, not its main object.” There was 
additionally the great volume of out-relief, the abolition of 
which had never been possible. That was repressively meagre, 
efficient no doubt in its clumsy way, but as one of the framers of the 
Poor Law had said, it was meant to be a skeleton, the flesh of 
which would be provided by voluntary charity. The labours 
of the Charity Organisation Society were needed to keep the 
whole crazy machine on the rails, but there was no chance that 
its journey would ever be completed! Nobody tries to dis- 
inter the history of charities, or Charity, nowadays. It is as 
well not to do so. 

Improvement began to be possible when Louisa Twining 
started Workhouse Visiting Societies, women got on to the 
Boards of Guardians, Rogers organised a Poor Law Medical 
Officers’ Association . . . when, that is, light was let in through 
the workhouse windows and opinion played on what was 
happening inside. Neither the Poor Law Board nor its 
successor, the Local Government Board, excite affectionate 
memories. They never had enough inspectors, or many of the 
right kind. Even if they had, the class-composition of the 
Boards of Guardians was a fatal defect. It is hard nowadays to 
realise the incompetence of the mainly small fry who got 
themselves elected. One illustration will have to suffice. 
It was proposed to reward an official’s exceptional service by 
payment of an honorarium. “ What’s the use of that ?” said 
a Guardian. “ He wouldn’t know how to play it if he had one. 
I’m for giving him hard cash.” When working-class guardians 
at last appeared, the days of the system were already numbered. 

It is not proposed to trace the steps by which the Malthusian 
Poor Law was displaced. It collapsed from within, and by 
supersession from without. By the shaking-out of the various 
services and their improvement seriatim—better and good 
infirmaries ; better but never good dietaries; good schools, 
boarding-out, country-homes, cottage-homes and the rest. 
Sometimes the improvements were seemingly small, as when 
Sophia Lonsdale persuaded the Lichfield Guardians to stop 
full-board interviews of pregnant women, who had to face the 
sniggers and nudges of the coarse among their members; 
sometimes they were victories in the perennial warfare against 
graft ; sometimes no more than personal humanisation . . . 
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The supersession of the Poor Law was effected by the rise of the 
Social Services. The turning-point was the Royal Commission 
of 1905-1909, whose inner history is brilliantly told in Beatrice 
Webb’s Our Partnership. “Can’t you leave it alone?” Lord 
Melbourne used to ask all enthusiasts for reform. That spirit 
prevailed when the Royal Commission was appointed but it 
could neither still nor intimidate the Webbs. They knew that 
reeking courts, over-crowded public houses, child-misery, 
sweating and all the rest of the substance of preventable squalor 
were preventable: those who appointed the Royal Commission 
had “an uneasy feeling that there had been, during the last two 
decades, an unwilling drift away from the principles of 1834, 
and one which sooner or later had to be decisively stopped.” 
The battle between two opposing schools of thought and policy 
was joined, and the Webbs won. The Webbs, that is, were the 
_— of new knowledge, a new philosophy and a new set 
of values. These were embodied in the Minority Report, 
and it was only the Minority Report, in the long run, which 
mattered. And so the Poor Law was broken up, and all parties 
had to take a hand in the process. Historic forces used not 
only the Webbs but Neville Chamberlain and Lord Beveridge ; 
not only the idea of pensions but the idea of physical and 
economic planning ; not only the Victorian idea of thrift but 
the Edwardian idea of social insurance; not only the ideas of 
Tom Paine but those of Charles Booth... 

Says the National Assistance Act, 1948, 11 and 12 George VI, 
Ch. 29, “ The existing Poor Law shall cease to have effect.” 
The date is 13th May, 1948. The reign of the Tite-Barnacles 
has come to its predestined end. 

Perspective in public affairs is rare and expensive in the 
attainment. It grows strong in study tempered by practical 
experience, and in practical experience tempered by study. The 
Poor Law of 1834 was regarded when it was devised as alter- 
natively hateful or superlatively wise. Tories and Chartists 
combined in expressing the former view ; classical economists 
and philosophical radicals the latter. The truth was shared 
in unequal proportions, and the failure was more with the former 
than the latter. But they had to wait for it—to wait for it and 
work for it. And having attained this great objective, what a 
lesson it provides for pessimists, authoritarians, aristocrats, and 
whose who decry the importance of reason! And surely it is 
another nail in the coffin of Malthus ! 
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THE SECOND CHAMBER IN FRANCE 


By ALFRED COBBAN 


FRANCE’S new second chamber, the Council of the Republic, 
has so far played a subordinate and rather obscure part in the 
political life of the Fourth Republic, yet the history of its 
establishment and functioning is more significant than its 
apparently minor constitutional role would suggest. Even 
though the Council at first seemed a mere political mouse, the 
constitutional labours which produced it were intense and 
pence. The problem of the existence, composition and 
unctions of the second chamber was indeed, along with the 
dispute over the mode of election and powers of the President, 
one of the two crucial issues in the constitutional debates. 

The initial question, whether the Third Republic should be 
resuscitated, or France endowed with a new constitution, was 
largely argued in terms of the merits and defects of the former 
second chamber, and when the decision had been taken for the 
latter course, the precedent of the Senate still overshadowed 
the debates. The significance of this issue will only be 
appreciated if we recall what the Senate had been, and the 
tole it had played, in the course of the Third Republic. A 
member of the extreme right said of the Constitution of 1875, 
“C'est avant tout un Sénat.”* The creation of the Senate, in 
fact, had made a conservative republic possible. 

The immediate predecessor of the new second chamber of 
the Third Republic was the nominated Senate of the Second 
Empire. Behind this its ancestry could be traced to the 
Chamber of Peers of the monarchy, itself modelled on the 
English House of Lords. A substitute, however, had to be 
found for the hereditary principle. Seventy-five life Senators, 
it is true, were appointed, but this system was abolished in 
1884, though existing members were allowed to retain their 
seats till death. ‘The essential and characteristic feature of the 
new Senate was indirect election by the members of local 
governing bodies. In its early years the Senate, chosen by 
electoral colleges to which each local council sent one delegate, 
was the representative of the smaller communities of France, 
or at least of those who controlled them, often the curés and 
local gentry. The revision of 1884 gave the dominant influence 
tothe smaller towns. The big towns, with their more advanced 
political views, were still grossly under-represented. Thus 


1 J. Barthélemy, Le Gouvernement de la France, 1939, p. 68. 
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Lille, with some 316,000 inhabitants, returned 24 delegates to 
the electoral assembly, while twenty-four villages in the vicinity, 
with a population of some 4,000, had the same number of 
delegates. Moreover, the nine-year term of office of the 
Senate, added to the three years of the local bodies which chose 
the electors, meant that at the end of his term a Senator might 
represent primary electors of twelve years earlier. The 
minimum age for Senators was 40, and the average age much 
higher; in 1921 it was 63. 

The character of the Senate was reflected in its political 
influence, which was uniformly conservative. Thus, for 
example, until 1913 it successfully opposed the passage of a 
bill to safeguard the secrecy of the ballot by authorising the 
provision of cubicles for voters to use when inserting their 
ballot papers in the official envelope.’ It held up pensions for 
railwaymen from 1897 to 1909. Laws were sometimes delayed 
for even longer periods. Texts can be cited that were voted 
by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate at forty years’ 
interval.’ Admittedly, the Chamber sometimes counted on 
such Senatorial delay and passed bills in deference to popular 
pressure, knowing that the Senate would block their passage 
into law.* 


The influence of the Senate was perhaps most important 
in the field in which it was supposed to be least, that of finance. 
A financial expert such as Joseph Caillaux, while he was 
president of the Financial Commission of the Senate, was a 
power in the state. The Chamber possessed the initiative in 
financial legislation, and as it habitually left the voting of the 
budget to the last days in the year, the Senate had normally 
only a short time for discussion, and on occasion had to stop 
the parliamentary clock in order to complete its work before 
the year officially came to anend. In spite of such disadvantages, 
it was often successful in insisting upon its point of view: for 
many years, for example, it resisted the imposition of an income 
tax.’ 

The Senate represented the centre more strongly than the 
ends of the political spectrum. The extreme groups, Monarch- 
ists and Socialists, were both weaker than in the Chamber. 

2 J. Bryce, Modern Democracies, 1921, 1.266 n.t. 

3D. Thomson, Democracy in France, 1946, p. 186. 

* Barthélemy, p. 82. 

5 G. Burdeau, Cours de droit constitutionnel, 1946, p. 185. 


* Bryce, I. 265. 
7 Barthélemy, p. 81 ; Bryce, I. 265. 
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The smaller factions were also less well represented.’ The 
Radical-Socialist Party, which had been the strongest opponent 
of the Senate in the earlier stages of the Republic, once it had 
captured the upper house turned it into a citadel against the 
newer parties rising on the left, while Socialists and Communists 
took up the attack. Under Radical-Socialist control the 
Senate became republican and anti-clerical, but continued to 
be intensely conservative on social questions. 


Between 1884 and 1939 the mode o’ -lection and attributes 
of the Senate remained unchanged, while its influence increased. 
In its earlier years it was capable of being described as a mere 
“ thédtre de rive gauche.”* At the end of the nineteenth century 
Bodley could still comment on the public indifference that 
marked the Senatorial elections and the mediocrity of its 
membership. The country, he said, took little interest in its 
conflicts with the Chamber, and it had small authority or 
prestige."° Not the power, but the advantages of membership 
of a house that only demanded re-election every nine years, 
gradually attracted the elder statesmen of the Republic, until on 
the eve of the war of 1914 the high command of the Republic 
sat almost exclusively in the Senate. 


The strongest evidence of the importance of a political 
body, however, lies in its power to overthrow governments. 
On this point the constitutional laws of 1875 were silent. 
Ferry, defeated by the Senate on an important clause of his 
Education bill in 1880, never thought of resigning. In 1896, 
for the first time, the Senate forced the resignation of a 
ministry, that of Léon Bourgeois, though only after a struggle. 
Briand retired after a hostile vote in the Senate in 1915. 
Herriot yielded to a vote of censure in 1925. In the last years 
of the Republic the Senate’s power seemed to be increasing. 
Tardieu’s alliance with clerical elements in the Chamber brought 
about a hostile vote in the Senate in 1930, and this time a 
definite precedent was established, because before the vote the 
government had acknowledged its equal responsibility to both 
chambers. As party strife became more intense, the Senate 
twice overthrew the Popular Front governments of Léon Blum, 
in June, 1937, and April, 1938. 

The last act of the Senate was not the least in the indictment 
that was drawn up against it after Liberation. On July 9th, 
8 Bryce, I. 263. 


® Barthélemy, p. 66. 
10 J. E. C. Bodley, France, 1898, pp. 301, 304, 306. 
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1940, by 225 to 1, the Senate voted in favour of constitutional 
revision, and on the next day joined with the Chamber to grant 
full powers to Pétain, thus killing the Third Republic and itself 
at the same time. 

On the morrow of Liberation the triumphant left-wing 
parties were determined to have no more to do with the dis- 
credited institutions of the Third Republic. The Radical 
Party, which from its stronghold in the Senate had retained, 
though in a weakened form, its power to the end, emerged 
from the war as a pathetic relic of its former greatness. By a 
vote of over ninety-six per cent. the country refused to re- 
establish the pre-war Constitution. Sovereignty returned into 
the hands of the people. Now, since 1789, the classic embodi- 
ment of the sovereignty of the people had been a single repre- 
sentative assembly. In the first Constituent Assembly, 
Communists and Socialists together had a small majority, and 
these were the parties which upheld the revolutionary 
tradition of uni-cameral government. The prospect of the 
re-creation of an effective second chamber, therefore seemed 
slight. 

We need not attempt to follow through the long and weary 
constitutional debates, the unavailing struggle for a constitu- 
tional plan on which the three big parties, Communist, Socialist 
and Mouvement Républicain Populaire, could agree. The 
method of election and powers of the President, and the mere 
existence of a second chamber, were a permanent barrier to 
agreement. M.R.P. proposed a second chamber composed of 
representatives of local, regional and overseas communities, 
together with professional organisations, with a suspensive 
veto and a share along with the other house in the election of 
the President. The Socialist and Communist majority rejected 
this proposal and substituted for it a Conseil de l'Union francaise, 
with a purely advisory role and no effective powers of delay. 
The left-wing constitutional draft was passed by 309 votes to 
249, against the opposition of M.R.P. and the right-wing 
parties. A vigorous Communist campaign for ratification 
was launched in the country, with the war-cry, “ Thorez au 
pouvoir!” Given, in effect, single-chamber government, this 
seemed no vain hope, and the prospect was sufficiently alarm- 
ing to a large body of Socialist voters to swing the majority in 
the country on to the side of rejection by a vote of 53 per cent. 
In the new elections of June, 1946, the joint Socialist- 
Communist vote fell correspondingly to 47 per cent. It was 
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evident that in the next constitutional draft concessions would 
have to be made to moderate opinion. 

If the referendum had meant anything it had meant the 
rejection by the country of a constitution which appeared to 
offer the possibility of the concentration of power in the hands 
of the Communist Party in a single sovereign assembly. By 
the mediation of Vincent Auriol, and the influence in M.R.P. 
of Georges Bidault, a second constitutional plan was worked 
out, which the three big parties reluctantly agreed to, and the 
country accepted with even greater reluctance, by 9 million to 
8 million votes, with 8 million abstentions. 

The new Constitution bore a much greater resemblance to 
the discarded institutions of the Third Republic than the first 
project had done. “ At the time of Liberation,” wrote M. 
André Siegfried in December, 1946, “it seemed as though 
nobody wanted to have anything more to do with the Constitu- 
tion of 1875, but since then what a change has taken place! 
It has proved necessary, whatever the cost, to take up again 
the principal institutions of the previous regime.” The 
points at issue, so far as concerned the second chamber, had 
been its mode of election and its powers. The parties of the 
left, haunted by the ghost of the Senate, had been striving to 
keep its powers to the minimum. To prevent it from attempt- 
ing to claim the inheritance of the Senate it was given a new 
name, /e Conseil de la République, while the other house was 
called by the title which traditionally carried the implication 
of full sovereignty, the National Assembly. Ministers were 
specifically not to be responsible to the Council (art. 48). It 
was to vote on laws sent up to it from the Assembly within two 
months. If the Assembly in discussing a law had voted for 
emergency procedure, the Council was to discuss under the 
same limitations of time, and in the case of the budget its time 
for consideration was to be no longer than that taken by the 
Assembly. If the time allocated were allowed to pass without 
a vote, the bill was to be promulgated without further reference 
to the Council. The Assembly was free to accept or reject its 
amendments, with the sole condition that if the Council of the 
Republic had voted on the bill by roll-call and by an absolute 
majority, the Assembly was to vote under the same conditions 
(art. 20). Propositions of laws initiated in the Council were 
to be transferred without debate to the Assembly, and if they 
involved a reduction of revenue or new expenditure could not 


11 Je Figaro, 24 December, 1946. 
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be received (art. 14). In addition to these slender legislative 
rights, the new second chamber had the right of joining with 
the first in the election of the President, providing 315 members 
out of 931 (art. 29), of appointing one-third of the metropolitan 
representatives in the Assemblée de Union francaise (att. 67), 
four, including the President of the Council, out of thirteen 
members of the Constitutional Committee entrusted with 
guarding against infringements of the Constitution (art. 91), 
and of forming, along with the Assembly, the body with the 
duty of constitutional revision (art. 90). 

There was a more heated discussion over the mode of 
election of the Council than its limited powers seemed to 
justify. The idea of a corporate chamber being put on one 
side because of its connections with Fascism, and direct 
universal suffrage because of the obvious undesirability of 
creating two chambers each with the same title to represent 
the people, it was almost inevitable that they should fall back 
on something like the mode of election of the former Senate. 
The parties of the left did not want to create a body which 
could be described in the terms which Gambetta had applied to 
the Senate, as “ /e Grand Conseil des communes frangaises,” but a 
proposal by the Radical, M. Bastide that the Council should be 
“the representation of the communal and departmental 
collectivities ” was only rejected by 275 to 273 votes. After 
this, the non-committal text of M. Ramadier, that it should 
be elected “dans /e cadre”? of the communes, cantons, depart- 
ments and overseas territories, was accepted by 426 to 126. 

The actual mode of election was referred to a subsequent 
law, which settled, on 26 October, 1946, that for the first 
election to the Council of the Republic, 200 members should 
be chosen by the metropolitan departments, 14 by the Algerian 
and 7 by the overseas departments (Réunion, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and Guyane), 44 by the other overseas territories, 
8 by the Assembly to represent the French residing outside 
France (5 for the protectorates of Tunis and Morocco, and 
3 for Europe, America and Asia) ; finally 42 were to be elected 
by proportional representation by the National Assembly. 
In all there were 315 members, whereas the former Senate, 
after the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, had 314. 

The detailed arrangements for the elections were highly 
complicated. The zoo members to be chosen by the depart- 
ments of metropolitan France were divided into two groups. 
The departments elected 127, 68 by majority ballot in the 68 
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departments with only one member, 59 by proportional repre- 
sentation in the 22 remaining departments. The other group 
of 73 was to be allocated to the parties in proportion to the 
votes obtained by them in the elections throughout the country. 
Voting was by universal suffrage, but indirect. It was intended 
that the electoral colleges should be chosen from maires, and 
departmental and municipal councillors, but it proved necessary 
to extend greatly the range of eligibility in practice. It was 
calculated that throughout the country some 85,000 electors 
would be required, and if five lists were presented in each 
department this would mean about 420,000 candidates. Not 
without some reason did a critic in Le Monde comment on this 
electoral system—“ It is born of an hallucination with propor- 
tional representation and an obsession with the resurrection of 
Lazarus.””™* 


The first elections to the Council of the Republic, which 
began on 24th November, 1946, were bitterly contested. 
“What has happened?” asked Le Monde, and replied, 
“Nothing, except that life is stronger than the law. The 
Council of the Republic exists, and the wrappings with which 
it has been carefully swathed cannot turn it into a mummy. 
It exists, we repeat, even before being born.”” There was a 
little exaggeration in this. The political parties were more 
excited about the elections than the country proved to be. A 
week later /e Monde was complaining that opinion was indifferent 
to the elections.“ There was an average absenteeism from the 
polls of 26 per cent., and at Strasbourg it was as high as 47 per 
cent. The country, it is true, had been satiated with elections 
during the previous two years, and the voters were not 
encouraged by the long lists of candidates, the vagueness 
of the titles under which the lists were presented, and the 
complicated coalitions, which varied from department to 
department. 


In three cantons of the Meuse there was a Socialist-Com- 
munist coalition; in the Corréze, Socialists and Radicals 
united ; in Ille-et-Vilaine, Radicals formed lists with Socialists, 
with Communists and with M.R.P.; in some cantons of the 
Hérault there were joint lists of M.R.P. and the Rassemblement 
des Gauches; in the Manche, M.R.P. joined with the right- 
wing P.R.L. and Independents; in the Aveyron the lists 

12 Jean Maroger in /e Monde, 1oth October, 1946. 


13 /e Monde, 15th November, 1946. 
14 ibid., 22nd November, 1946. 
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corresponded to the titles of none of the official parties. Finally, 
in some twenty departments lists of a more or less conservative 
character were put forward under the title “‘ wnion des maires,” 
representing an attempt to return to the local basis of senatorial 
elections.” 


An army of delegates, or as they were usually called 
“ grand electors,” was chosen by the primary electors. “ Are 
these ‘ grand electors’,” asked the M.R.P. journal /’ Aube, 
“‘ anything more than mere party men bursting for one day into 
the political arena, disappearing again from the scene, without 
any real link with the communes and cantons which are our 
true political realities ? ”** The grand electors were chosen in 
the proportion of one for every 300 voters, or fraction of 300, 
To be a delegate it was necessary to be a municipal councillor 
of a commune or canton, to have been an elector for at least 
five years in the canton, or to have been domiciled there for 
at least the same period. Panachage (splitting the vote between 
different lists) was not allowed. The grand electors were 
naturally party men, who could be trusted to vote as their 
party told them. Absenteeism in the secondary elections 
amounted to only 0.4 per cent.” After the operation of the 
provisions for proportional representation, and the addition 
of the members nominated by the Assembly, the second chamber 
became a reflection of the first, with only the slight difference 
that the two biggest parties, M.R.P. and the Communists, were 
proportionately a little stronger. Membership had gone for 
the most part to little-known politicians, rewarded for their 
loyalty to the party. 

How would the new Council function? The place in 
which it sat, with its opulent nineteenth-century decoration, 
was heavy with memories of the defunct Senate. The very 
first speech to be delivered in the hall in which so many of the 
great men of the Third Republic had spoken, the inaugural 
address by the doyen d’dge, recalled memories of the past. 
“May I make myself to-day,” he said, “the panegyrist of the 
deceased, as is only courteous when one succeeds to the 
inheritance of the illustrious dead? Did it deserve so ill of 
France, this Council of the ancients? . . . In spite of those 
who are envious, believe me, the Council of the Fourth 
Republic will not be badly inspired if it remembers the lessons 

15 Je Monde, 24th November, 1946 ; Combat, 24th-25th November, 1946. 


16 J’ Aube, 5th September, 1946. 
17 Je Monde, 1oth December, 1946. 
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of the past, if it is not merely a reflecting mirror, but truly 
a chamber of reflection.””* 

In the constitutional debates of 1946 the Communists had 
foreseen this challenge. “The Council of the Republic is a 
perfect copy of the former Senate,” /’Humanité had declared : 
the door had been opened, it added, for this chamber, called 
a “chamber of reflection,” to turn itself into a new Senate, as 
had happened under the Third Republic.” On the other hand 
the M.R.P. rapporteur, in presenting the constitution to the 
Assembly, had argued strongly that the Council of the Republic 
was not a camouflaged Senate, while the right-wing P.R.L. 
regarded its legislative powers as quite inadequate.” M. Léon 
Blum’s comment at the time was, “‘ The future Council of the 
Republic presents no real analogy with the cld Senate, with 
that ‘ Haute Assemble’ invented by the duc de Broglie, in 
which is to be seen the characteristic institution of the 
Constitution of 1875.”" 

It is interesting to see how, subsequently, the controver- 
sialists reversed their positions. We find M. Blum, in Novem- 
ber, 1946, arguing that, “Not only do the constitutional 
attributes of the Council of the Republic remain important, but 
if one refers to past experience, it is probable that its role in 
the totality of public life is destined to grow.”" The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, once the Constitution had begun 
to function, were anxious to belittle the constitutional role of 
the Council as much as possible. A Communist speaker, in 
January, 1947, declared, “‘ The Council of the Republic is in 
no way comparable to the Senate.’ 


It was natural, with so much dispute about its status, and 
with so little constitutional power in fact, that the Council of 
the Republic should begin very cautiously. The patties 
manoeuvred for position with an eye to the possible future 
importance of the Council, but were not yet ready for positive 
action. The balance between the initial Socialist-Communist 
alliance and the other parties was so even that in the voting for 
the first President of the Council the Communist and the 
M.R.P. candidates tied with 129 votes each, the latter gaining 
the post as the elder of the two. When the first President, 

18 Je Monde, 25th December, 1946. 

19’ Humanité, 21st and 23rd August, 1946. 
20 /’ Aube, 21st August, 1946. 

21 Je Populaire, 24th August, 1946. 


22 sbid., 16th November, 1946. 
23 Je Monde, 30th January, 1947. 
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Champetier de Ribes, died in March, 1947, M. Monnerville, 
a councillor from French Guiana, and a member of the 
Rassemblement des Gauches, the moderate right-wing coalition, 
was elected by 141 votes to 131 for the Communist candidate, 
and in January, 1948, he was re-elected by 194 to 75. The 
President of the Council, though he was not, as the President 
of the Senate had been, next in rank to the President of the 
Republic, was still an important person in the state, and his 
election a significant politica] event. 

The offices of vice-president, secretary, and above all, the 
chairmanship of the more important committees, were also 
strongly contested. The Communists and Socialists, while 
their co-operation lasted, had introduced a standing order that 
the chairmanships of committees should be distributed by the 
presidents of groups in proportion to the size of the groups in 
the Council. Thus in 1947, Communists presided over some 
of the more important committees. At the beginning of 1948, 
however, they were eliminated from the presidency of the 
Committees of National Defence, Reconstruction and Industrial 
Production, which they had held. The struggle over these posts 
is some evidence that the committees were not without 
importance. Lacking effective legislative power, they had the 
right of enquiring into administrative affairs, and of summoning 
ministers and high officials before them for oral questioning, 
a practice which the Communists had challenged unavailingly.“ 

The influence of the Council of the Republic over legislation 
during the first year of its existence was practically negligible. 
A councillor, in June, 1947, protested above all against the 
“* procédure d’urgence.’ “1 do not wish to associate myself with 
this parody of parliamentary discussion,” he said. “ Despite 
the care which we devote to our labours, the National Assembly 
takes no notice of our opinions. Only thirty-five per cent. of 
our amendments have been accepted by it, and these only when 
they introduced merely formal alterations.” 

With the budget laws at the end of 1947, for the first time, 
the Council was able to make its influence felt effectively. The 
Spartan financial proposals of M. Réné Mayer had been watered 
down by an Assembly conscious of their inevitable unpopu- 
larity with the electors, and uneasily aware of the Gaullist 
pressure for fresh elections. The government proceeded to 
reintroduce the essential clauses in the Council of the Republic, 


4)? Aube, 6th June, 1947. 
% sbid., 27th June, 1947. 
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which, torn between a similar reluctance to accept responsibility 
for unpopular financial measures, and the desire to seize this 
opportunity to increase its legislative role, re-inserted the con- 
tested clauses in the budget. The criticism of unconstitution- 
ality was met on the grounds that as these clauses had originally 
been introduced in the Assembly, though defeated there, they 
could not be said to have originated in the Council.” However, 
a precedent had been set, and the second chamber had taken the 
first real step towards asserting its influence in the state. 


Another interesting constitutional point emerged in the 
course of these discussions. If the Council of the Republic 
passed its amendments by an absolute majority, the Assembly, 
by the terms of the Constitution required an absolute majority 
to reject them. Suppose it could only produce a simple 
majority of those voting? By the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution, the Council of the Republic could not have the 
last word. The Assembly could neither accept nor reject the 
amendments, and the result would be a total impasse. How- 
ever, this difficulty did not emerge at this time. 


It was evident that the political functions of the Council were 
only at their beginning. So long as the political composition 
of the Council remained an almost exact reproduction of that of 
the Assembly, it was not likely to enter into serious conflict with 
the latter. But this political parallelism was a consequence not 
of the Constitution but of the electoral system, which, being 
embodied only in an ordinary law, does not require a con- 
stitutional amendment for its alteration. A temporary con- 
stitutional provision, moreover, decreed that the first Council 
of the Republic should be renewed as a whole (and not by 
halves as declared in article 6 of the Constitution) within one 
year of the renewal of the municipal councils (art. 102). This 
renewal took place in the autumn of 1947, and therefore the 
second chamber should be re-elected in or before October 
1948. 

The arguments that were employed in 1946 in favour of a 
different mode of election were to be revived by those who 
hoped to gain by a change. General de Gaulle continued 
the demand for a partly corporative second chamber—“ The 
activities of the French nation having been given coherence by 
the formation of associations, their representatives could and 

% The same argument had been employed to justify the re-insertion of financial clauses 


by the Senate during the Third Republic. cf. W. L. Middleton, The French Political 
System, 1932, p. 175. 
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should have constitutional functions. Great importance would 
then attach to a Council of the Republic in which they would sit 
alongside the representatives of the local assemblies.”” While 
the Gaullists were flirting with the idea of a corporative second 
chamber, and the Communists wished the second chamber to 
remain what it is, or even less, the Centre parties increasingly 
looked back to what the Senate was under the Third Republic. 
“The election of the ‘ grand electors ’,”” commented /e Monae, 
in November, 1946, “demonstrates the need for a second 
assembly, more independent of the parties and more dependent 
on the people, which shall represent not ideologies, but a 
synthesis of the local popular interests which emanate from the 
collectivities closest to the people.”” And M. André Sieg- 
fried, ““ The French elector is only at his ease when he is voting 
for individuals he knows. ... Communal life in France, 
which has its political roots in our remotest past, is for the 
most part healthy: there the conditions of good government 
are understood.”” ‘The Senate, declared 4 Monde, had one 
important quality, “It knew what the people were thinking 
and expressed it. Deputies elected by universal suffrage do 
not know what the country is thinking : they know what their 
party, or its active members, think, or want.”” 


The motive behind such arguments was a little too patent. 
It was the belief that a second chamber, indirectly elected by the 
members of the local councils, would be able to take up again 
the conservative role of the former Senate. The mode of 
election was clearly the vital issue: parliamentary powers could 
be left to look after themselves. When the composition of the 
Council came up for reconsideration, in August, 1948, these 
ideas were in the ascendent. Only the Communists, now 
isolated, stood by the existing system. It was a Socialist Minister 
of the Interior, Jules Moch, who now proclaimed that the 
Council of the Republic should represent, not individuals, but 
des collectivités territoriales, above all the smallest local com- 
munities.** The new proposals involved the abolition of the 
complicated procedure of nation-wide proportional representa- 
tion and Assembly nomination, by which it had been hoped 
to prevent the second chamber from acquiring a political 
complexion in any way different from that of the first. Even 
27 Ta Seine, 5th January, 1948. 
28 Je Monde, 26th November, 1946. 
29 Je Figaro, 28th November, 1946 


80 Je Monde, 1oth October, 1946.. 
31 Je Monde, 14th August, 1948. 
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before the details of the new electoral law were settled, it had 
become clear that the experiment of 1946 had had its day. 
As /e Monde put it, On revint ainsi doucement a la conception con- 
stitutionelle de 1875." ‘The further comment that there was no 
question of reviving the former Senate, but merely of introducing 
a tangible counterbalance to the ‘ fantaisies’ of universal suffrage, 
was pethaps more tactful than true. If the Fourth Republic 
survives, and the corporative ideas of the Gaullists do not, all 
the indications are that the evolution of the Council of the 
Republic will bring it, slowly, or possibly rapidly, into a closer 
resemblance to its predecessor. The institutions of the Third 
Republic were apparently more deeply rooted in the political 
habits of France than had been believed. Perhaps the conductor 
of the autobus which stops outside the big gates of the Palais 
du Luxembourg is the best constitutional prophet when he calls 
out not Conseil de la République, but Sénat. 


82 jbid, 18th August, 1948 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON 
OF HIS MOTHER 


By SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA 


Not many people know that an autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi exists which rivals that of St. Augustine, Edmund 
Gosse, or H. G. Wells in its frankness. In a comparison of 
autobiographies none would be farther removed from Gandhi’s 
than Benvenuto Cellini’s with its falsehoods and bravado, 
and probably none is closer to it in spirit of humility and 
naturalism than Rousseau’s Confessions. Yet to .a westerner 
there are many things about Gandhi’s writing that appear 
curious—and not alone because they are eastern, for Gandhi’s 
religious ideas, for example, are familiar to us, so close is 
Christianity to that fount of spiritual wisdom which is the east. 
Instead these things stand out as significant, as the twists and 
turns of life that stamp a man’s character and mould his 
philosophy, staying with him no matter what upsets the world 
has in store; were he faced with a firing squad, he could no 
more change his course of action than could the caterpillar its 
evolution to a butterfly. The stretch of Gandhi’s life, as his 
autobiography My Experiments with Truth discloses, started 
along a path of weakness and submission, went for a short time 
around a narrow turn of strength and assertiveness, and then 
after the turn proved impossibly rough it merged with the 
former path to form the steady road which carried Gandhi 
unswervingly to the martyrdom at its end, a road that reached 
out for strength through weakness. 

Gandhi was more like his mother than his father. Kaba 
Gandhi, as his son remembers him, was a fearless and generous 
man, “somewhat given to the carnal pleasures,” with little 
education, a short explosive temper, and a succession of four 
wives by the time he was forty. Young Gandhi was not 
fearless. When but a boy he used to compare himself to the 
girl who was his wife. 


Again I was a coward. I used to be haunted by the fear of thieves, 
ghosts, and serpents. I did not dare to stir out of doors at night. Darkness 
was a terror tome. It was almost impossible for me to sleep in the dark, 
as I would imagine ghosts coming from one direction, thieves from another, 
and serpents from a third. I could not bear to sleep without a light in the 
room. How could I disclose my fears to the wife sleeping by my side, 
now at the threshold of youth? I knew that she had more courage than I, 
and I felt ashamed of myself. She knew no fear of serpents and ghosts. 
She could go out anywhere in the dark. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


His sexual behaviour, too, was unlike his father’s. For a 
time after his childhood marriage he described his relations with 
his wife as excessively lustful, but he never spoke of sexual 
intercourse. without openly avowing feelings of guilt in its 
performance, without associating it with ill-health, filthiness, 
loathing or bestiality. If we seek a cause for Gandhi’s disgust, 
for such was his attitude at the thought of sex, we can find it 
in an incident which, as he says, forever rankled in his mind. 
His father had been seriously ill and Gandhi ministered to him 
every night. But while attending his father, 

My mind was hovering about the bedroom, and that, too, at a time when 
religion, medical science, and commonsense alike forbade sexual intercourse 
(his wife was pregnant). I was always glad to be relieved of my duty, 
and went straight to the bedroom. 

One night after leaving his father for his wife, he was with her 
no more than five or six minutes when the servant knocked at 
the door bidding him rise, that his father was dead. 

This shame of my carnal desire even at the critical hour of my father’s 
death . . . is a blot I have never been able to efface or forget, and I have 
always thought, that although my devotion to my parents knew no bounds, 
and I would have given up anything for it, yet it was weighed and found 
unpardonably wanting, because my mind was at the same moment in the 
grip of lust. I have therefore always regarded myself as a lustful, though a 
faithful husband. It took me long to get free from the shackles of lust, 
and I had to pass through many ordeals before I could overcome it. 

Before I close this chapter of my double shame, I may mention that the 

poor mite that was born to my wife scarcely breathed for more than three 
or four days. Nothing else could be expected. Let all those who are 
married be warned by my example. 
Tragic this event assuredly was, but that it alone permanently 
scarred his life is hard to believe. Had some highly emotional 
accident happened much earlier in life it might have been 
justifiably described as a mental trauma. But this has the ring 
of being the kind of event which a mind already firmly disposed 
seizes upon to explain why it holds so irrevocably, so fiercely 
to an extreme position. Yet there are no earlier events which 
we can use to persuade ourselves of the reason for Gandhi’s 
horror of sex. Perhaps like many more of his traits it is to be 
found first in the moral standards of the mother whose nature 
he so faithfully copied. We do know something of her attitude. 
Before he was allowed as a young man to sail for England, she 
made him solemnly vow that he would not touch wine, meat or 
—woman. 

Nor was Gandhi ill-tempered as was his father; nor, as it 
turned out, was he ill-educated. Here again in shyness and 
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submission, he resembled his mother. His own outstanding 
impression of her was a memory of saintliness. 

As far as my memory can go back, I do not remember her having ever 
missed the Chaturmas (a vow of fasting and semi-fasting during the four 
months of the rains). She would take the hardest vows and keep them 
without flinching. Illness was no excuse for relaxing them. I can recall 
her once falling ill when she was observing the Chandrayana vow (a sort of 
fast in which the daily quantity of food is increased or diminished according 
as the moon waxes or wanes), but the illness was not allowed to interrupt 
the observance. To keep two or three consecutive fasts was nothing to her. 
Living on one meal a day during Chaturmas was a habit with her. Not 
content with that she fasted every alternate day during one Chaturmas. 
During another Chaturmas she vowed not to have food without seeing the 
sun. We children on those days would stand, staring at the sky, waiting 
to announce the appearance of the sun to our mother. Everyone knows 
that at the height of a rainy season the sun does not condescend to show his 
face. And I remember days, when, at his sudden appearance, we would 
rush and announce it to her. She would run out to see with her own eyes, 
but by that time the fugitive sun would be gone, thus depriving her of her 
meal. ‘‘ That does not matter,” she would say cheerfully, “‘ God does not 
want me to eat today.” And then she would return to her round of duties. 


In this woman, we see already the beginning of Gandhi’s 
interest in the purifying effects of fasting and a vegetarian diet 
on the body and soul, another side of Gandhi’s adult personality 
for which too little information exists from his early life. 
Gandhi’s family belonged to the Vaishya caste and maintained 
the Jain faith which prohibited the taking of life of any creature. 
As a consequence young Gandhi was taught the principles of 
vegetarianism. Under the magnetic influence of a young 
friend, he once tried an uncomfortable succession of meat 
dinners, but had to give up the practice because of the pain he 
thought the revelation would cause his mother. External 
cleanliness was another of the inexorable tenets of the Vaishnava 
religion, and we shall see how later in his life Gandhi’s ideas of 
sex, food and cleanliness merged together. 


Whether his mother was beautiful according to the tastes 
of her caste is not clear, but the fact of Gandhi’s own un- 
attractive puny appearance has no disputers. Physical appear- 
ance, however, played a minute role in his acquisition of a 
mate. Gandhi was betrothed at the age of seven. But his 
unptepossessing appearance—the prominent facial contours, 
the outstanding ears, the narrow flat chest with the jutting 
clavicle, the slender musculature—the physical type that recruits 
the martyrs, the Savaranolas—this physique must certainly 
have added to Gandhi’s early shyness and passivity. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


I used to be very shy and avoided all company. My books and my 
lessons were my sole companions. To be at school at the stroke of the hour 
and to run back home as soon as the school closed—that was my daily habit. 
I literally ran back, because I could not bear to talk to anybody. I was 
ever afraid lest anyone should poke fun at me. 


Furthermore, Mohandas Gandhi was the youngest of four 
children, a family setting which surrounded him with persons 
of greater strength than his own. At school he avoided 
exercise whenever possible. Constantly he contrasted his 
weakness with the strength of others. 

I certainly looked feeble-bodied by the side of my brother and this friend. 
They were both hardier, physically stronger, and more daring. This 
friend’s exploits cast a spell over me. He could run long distances and 


extraordinarily fast. He was an adept in high and long jumping. He 
could put up with any amount of corporal punishment. 


An accompaniment of young Gandhi’s weakness was his 
submissiveness to older, authoritative persons. He was, as he 
says, “ blind to the faults of elders.” Stories and dramas about 
devotion to parents and elders haunted him, made him weep, 
and indelibly impressed themselves on his mind. Gandhi’s 
penchant for nursing people, a corollary, one might say, of his 
submissive pattern, was first mentioned, too, in the early pages 
of his autobiography: Kaba Gandhi was bedridden. 

I had the duties of a nurse . . . every night I massaged his legs and 


retired only when he asked me to do so or after he had fallenasleep. I loved 
to do this service. I do not remember ever having neglected it. 


Related to the submissive pattern in Gandhi’s life was the 
hypnotic effect that strong, powerful, violent persons had on 
him, persons who were capable of humiliating him. I have 
already called attention to Gandhi’s young friend whose physical 
prowess he admired. Gandhi admits that this friend “ knew 
all these weaknesses ” of his. 

He would often display his exploits to me and as one is always dazzled 
when he sees in others the qualities that he lacks himself, I was also dazzled 
by this friend’s exploits. 

This nameless friend who looms so large in Gandhi’s account 
of his adolescence introduced him to the “tragedies” of 
smoking, meat-eating, theft, and to the brink of adultery. 
Gandhi simply says, “I never could doubt his veracity.” 
It is this Iago who may be called the instigator of the revolution 
of habit and manner that began in Gandhi’s later adolescence. 
In company with him we find the ordinarily passive and timid 
youth asking himself, “‘ Why should not I also be as strong as 
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he?” He repeats the doggerel, 

Behold the mighty Englishman 

He rules the Indian small. 

Because being a meat-eater 

He is five cubits tall. 
and then makes a remark that in later years would have been 
alien to his soul. “I wished to be strong and daring and 
wanted my countrymen also to be such, so that we might defeat 
the English and make India free.” 


The opportunity for bravery and daring came when Gandhi 
went to school in England. And it is not an exaggeration in 
view of his previous fearfulness to say that he seized the 
opportunity. Mild though it was, the revolution did not occur 
immediately, nor in all aspects of his life. Why it occurred at 
all is not quite clear. Presumably almost all young men wish 
to assume the role of masculinity which their culture defines, 
Perhaps the physiological changes of puberty tapped hidden 
walls of courage, or perhaps the sheer distance from the super- 
vision of his parents prompted his action. In any event, 
under the guidance of an elderly friend he began what he later 
called “playing the English gentleman.” He purchased an 
evening suit made in Bond Street, went in for a chimney-pot hat, 
got his brother to send him a double watch-chain of gold, 
learned to tie a tie, and spent ten minutes a day parting his hair. 
Continuing this auspicious start, he arranged for lessons in 
French elocution, the violin, and dancing. A brother Indian 
in London once told Gandhi of his plan to travel to America, 
Gandhi asked where he would find the money. “ What do 
I need money for ?”’, retorted the other. “I am not a fashion- 
able fellow like you.” This to Gandhi. But it was not the 
Mahatma Gandhi we know now. For economic reasons, 
some of these innovations had to be dropped, but others 
remained for years afterward, and it is something of a shock for 
one who has seen Gandhi only in his homespun breechclout 
to open a book and see the punctiliousness of attire in the 
photograph labelled “ M. K. Gandhi, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.” 

The years in England were the June of Gandhi’s life. 
People were kind and friendly. He learned of new ways, new 
sorts of people, new fields of knowledge, new religions. The 
horizon expanded, his heart opened up to gather it in. What- 
ever happened to this Gandhi, the one whose photograph 
reveals his arms folded confidently across the chest, an assured 
young man facing his world? This Gandhi died shortly 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


after he left England, struck down by hands no less deadly 
than those which killed him in 1948. 

Upon his return to Porbandar, he was told the news of the 
death of his mother which had been withheld from him by his 
brother. This blow, however, was but the beginning. Gandhi’s 
brother had become embroiled with an administrative officer, 
and since Gandhi had had a slight acquaintance with the man 
in England, his brother felt that Gandhi should avail himself 
of the friendship and intercede in his behalf. Against his 
better judgment Gandhi saw the officer. The man, though 
owning the acquaintance, was rude, and when Gandhi persisted 
in his efforts, had him thrown from the room. ‘This incident 
shook the young barrister to his boots. The advice a friend 
relayed to him in his despair was, “ Tell Gandhi he is still 
fresh from England and hot blooded.” If he continued legal 
— in that place, most of his work would necessarily have 

een in the British officer’s court. Consequently, when he 
received a not very lucrative offer as legal counsel for a firm in 
South Africa he jumped at the chance. 

The day after his landing in Natal while he was seated at 
the horse-shoe in the court with his barrister’s turban on 
(according to Eastern habits of respect) the judge peremptorily 
otdered him to remove his hat. This he refused to do, and 
immediately left the court. On his way to Charlestown from 
Natal, he was forcibly dragged out of the first-class compatt- 
ment, for which he held a ticket, by a police constable, and his 
bundles were pitched out after him. All this was done that a 
“white ” passenger might occupy the compartment all by 
himself. The train steamed off and Gandhi was left shivering 
all night in the waiting room. Again in the Transvaal which 
was then under Boer rule, he was cruelly treated. While on a 
coach journey the guard, wishing to smoke, laid claim to 
Gandhi’s seat, asking the Indian to sit at his feet ; this Gandhi 
tefused to do, whereupon a severe blow was given him on the 
face. Gandhi held on to the rail; another cuff would have 
knocked him down, when the passengers interfered, and the 
“poor beggar” was let alone. 

In the better hotels, there would no “no room” for the 
lawyer. In an atmosphere of racial hatred, prejudice against 
the Hindus for their dark skin, segregation of Asiatics, ticket-of- 
leave permits, thumb prints instead of signature on the registra- 
tion emmy “brand of the criminal ”’—non-admission to 
many Christian churches—this was the environment where he 
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spent the year of his employment. But when the case was 
successfully finished and his year terminated, Gandhi gave up 
his idea of carving out a career in India and made up his mind to 
settle in South Africa and fight the cause of his oppressed 
fellow-countrymen. 

But Gandhi’s spirit was already broken. “ This shock,” 
he said, in referring to his ejection from the British officer’s 
sanctum, “changed the course of my life.” The statement is 
accurate, but we should amplify it by saying that the course 
changed and began to flow once more over its original bed. 
It was a gradual shifting, true, but little by little the English- 
acquited assertiveness began slipping away with the English- 
styled cooking. First the English dress was discarded for the 
Parsi coat and trousers, which was the most Europeanised of 
Indian attire, and then this too was displaced, until we finally 
see Gandhi in his abbreviated costume of homespun cloth. 
Shoes, knives and forks, cocoa, and the rest of the tinsel of 
civilisation eventually found their way to abandonment. And 
many years later Mahatma Gandhi, who was photographed in 
London with the most beautifully parted hair one could hope 
to see, wrote that parting the hair in the middle is “ nothing 
short of barbarous.” 

Perhaps it is wrong to say that Gandhi’s spirit was broken. 
What changed was his method of attack. In the western style 
of dominance he never was adept and would have proved a 
miserable failure. Now he could call on all the latent resources 
of his nature to support his struggle. Should he be beaten, 
he might not find the power to lift his arm against his assailant 
of even grow angry as his father might have done. Anxiety 
would follow such an attempt as surely as retching would 
follow an effort at meat-eating. But he could forgivingly 
turn the other cheek in the spirit of love and tolerance that was 
typical not alone of his mother, but was symbolic, in his own 
words, of all Hindu womanhood. It was a method that 
inevitably brings pain and suffering, to be sure, but it brings 
nothing like the terror that was the price Gandhi paid whenever 
in the home-from-England period he actually tried in the 
western style to “ stand up for his rights.” So if non-violence 
and fearlessness became part of the doctrines of the people 
whom he began to peacefully gather about him, it was only 
because there was no other way open to him to attack the evils 
that saddened him. 

It is not my intention to present a history of Gandhi and his 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


movement. The calendar of events in South Africa and India 
is passingly well-known to those who take an interest in the 
world beyond their own shores. I am attempting, instead, to 
delineate three periods in Gandhi’s life and show their bearing 
on one another. In the third and last period, Gandhi began 
to use his weakness and timidity as a weapon, “in reality my 
shield and buckler,” he himself said with no small measure of 
discernment. The power of this weapon can be judged if 
you put yourself momentarily in the place of an English judge 
who has before him for sentence a small loin-clothed figure of 
infinite pathos, of about ninety pounds and sixty years, and who 
hears emanating from that meager figure a voice saying, 

I am here therefore to submit not to a light penalty but to the highest 
penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. 
I am here therefore to invite and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted upon me . 

At another time, during the Karachi conference, the younger 
leaders seeking more aggressive tactics were vehemently 
derogating Gandhi’s policies. 

“*T shall not complain if you beat me,” Gandhi assured these believers 
in direct action. “I have no bodyguard; God alone keeps vigil over me 
... T have nothing left to sacrifice. I have no worldly possessions. I am 
a beggar. But the day that India abandons the sacred principle of non- 
violence I shall let my fragile body perish.” 

Before he had finished, the Associated Press commented, his 
antagonists were sobbing, and everyone left in a humble 
penitent. mood. 


That special attraction and submissiveness toward stronger, 
older, dominating men that Gandhi had as a boy also persisted 
in later life. In fact, his two greatest friends in what was once 
the Empire were General Smuts and Lord Irwin, both of whom, 
as a shrewd English journalist pointedly noted, sent him to jail. 
There was Raychandbhai the poet, too, whose strawlike 
argument (as we shall presently see) broke the back of Gandhi’s 
sexual ideas; and Gokhale whom he tended while ill and to 
whom he loved to pay little ministerial attentions, like laundering 
his scarf. As for nursing, it was “ deeply rooted in my nature. 
I was fond of nursing people, whether friends or strangers,” 
wrote Gandhi. “ My aptitude for nursing gradually developed 
into a passion, so much so that it often led me to neglect my 
work.” We can readily agree that it was time-consuming 
after our eye has run down the nursing list of friends, relatives, 
wounded soldiers, hospital patients, and Zulus. 
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All in all, so impressive was the sincerity of Gandhi’s actions 
that he rarely served a full jail sentence—six years would be 
commuted to two, a one year’s term remitted in twenty days, 
and so on. Incidents like these led G. K. Chesterton once to 
point out that although Washington and Gandhi had both been 
mortal enemies of England, Gandhi when he arrived in London 
in loin cloth and spectacles went freely about, whereas had 
Washington the polished gentleman appeared he would have 
been speedily hanged. 


One of the most effective means at Gandhi’s disposal was 
his famous ability to stop eating for lengthy periods. Truly 
this was an unusual way of obtaining political ends. A repre- 
sentative picture of one of his fasts presents the following 
sequence: Gandhi decides to fast, a notice is printed in the 
press in advance, dignitaries come to a and beg him to 
desist because of his health, reporters besiege the grounds, a 
group of doctors arrive, thousands of people stream in, while 
elaborate ceremonies with mass praying and singing commence. 
All this happened whenever an “ inner voice” bade him fast. 
We learned earlier that Gandhi’s periodic resort to fasting could 
easily have been a result of his identification with his mother. 
It might not be too far-fetched to speculate now that that inner 
voice in pitch and inflection sounded like his mother’s. We saw, 
too, how his dietary restrictions were similarly related to his 
mother’s prohibitions and practices. In the period of his 
youth when he had made a few small food innovations he was 
continuously troubled with stomach irregularities, taking 
“ purgatives very often,” making “ regular use of Eno’s Fruit 
salt and the like ”—indeed his illnesses all seem to have been 
gastro-intestinal—but in the last stage of his life which we are 
now considering, his dietary preoccupation was elevated to 
practical philosophy. He wrote a small book called Guide to 
Health, which really should be part of his autobiography, and 
in this book we find that there are two things necessary for 
health—a proper diet and a proper sex life. 


The maxim that Gandhi observed in regard to food can 
be found in the Boy Scouts Handbook, but it is nonetheless an 
issue over which mankind is split in two hostile camps—Eat to 
Live, Don’t Live to Eat. According to Gandhi, 99.9 per cent. 
of mankind eats too much. Human beings should greatly 
reduce their consumption, limiting themselves ideally to fruit 
alone or, next best, to fruit and vegetables. Even milk, except 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


in the mother to infant fashion, should not be drunk. Fasting, 
one learns, is almost a cure-all. 

I say without hesitation, fast (1) if you are constipated, (2) if you are 
anzmic, (3) if you are feverish, (4) if you have indigestion, (5) if you have 
a headache, (6) if you are rheumatic, (7) if you are gouty, (8) if you are 
fretting and foaming, (9) if you are depressed, (10) if you are overjoyed. 
But Gandhi watched not only his intake but his output. Vomit, 
excretion, and stenches seem to have an extraordinary fascination 
for him. Undeniably the lack of inhibition with which he 
speaks of such matters is found among all peoples who live 
close to the soil, but even so Gandhi seemed unusually obsessed 
with such matters. The Gwide to Health abounds in phrases 
like “eating another man’s vomit,” or “our gorge rises at 
the very thought of faeces being mixed with our food.” A 
sizable part of the booklet is devoted to subjects like the exact 
colour, form, consistency, quantity, and odour of the faeces 
of the man who has a regulated diet versus the man who has 
not. Without question Gandhi was an expert in ordure. 
Iam sure he would not deny this statement. His experience 
in this area and his disgust at uncleanliness often led him—as 
the banishment of sexual thoughts led the ascetic monks of the 
Middle Ages to toss and turn in their cell all the night or as 
moral zealots today are often led to spend their lives in proximity 
to the dens of sin—so Gandhi’s ideas immersed him in demon- 
strations of the cleansing of latrines and to exhorting everyone 
continuously to learn how to dispose of his own bodily wastes. 
His hygienic researches may or may not have brought him to 
his partiality for mud in the form of mud-poultices or mud- 
bandages for the cure of constipation, dysentery, chronic 
stomach-ache, sore eyes, snake bites, piles, and so forth. But 
certainly one other of Gandhi’s reigning passions is clearly 
related to his campaign against uncleanliness, and that is his 
struggle to remove the blot of untouchability from India. 
In Indian culture the notion of an adhering filth is what makes 
the untouchables untouchable, makes their contact polluting, 
and sets them apart as an outcaste. And Gandhi not only 
moved freely in their midst but went to the extent of adopting 
an untouchable into his family. 


Each salient element in his personality is so closely bound to 
other elements, reinforcing them and being in turn supported by 
them, that it is difficult to show the full inter-relationship of his 
traits and his doctrines. Thus the control of the palate leads 
to the control of expenditures, to his mind a highly desirable end. 
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Again and again we see Gandhi taking pleasure in accounting for 
his expenses, personal or public, and in trimming them down by 
the subjection of the palate. He considers the economy of 
words in his speeches also a matter of pride. Furthermore, 
the doctrine of self-sufficiency in his philosophy boils down to 
the limiting of one’s wants so that they can be satisfied without 
recourse to the efforts of others. The goal is a self-sufficient, 
economical man who spends very little because he takes in 
very little and since what he takes in is so clean, his body remains 
pure and his soul sublime. 

Here we have a link that enables us to complete the circle of 
Gandhi’s ascetic doctrines. It is contained in the idea that he 
who is unable to control the palate cannot control the other 
senses. “A calm reflection will show us,” Gandhi says, 
“that all sins like lying, cheating and stealing are ultimately 
due to our subjection to the palate.” But this is not all, there 
is ONe more appetite to curb, “ sensuality, which is like a poison 
eating into our vitals.” Therefore “I shall preach to the end 
of my day complete renunciation of sexual desire.” 

Gandhi once tried to discover when he first hit upon the 
ideal of continence. He decided that it came from one of his 
heroes, the aforementioned poet, Raychandbhai. Gandhi had 
at one time mentioned Mrs. Gladstone’s devotion to het 
husband. Whereupon Raychandbhai asked whether he would 
not have been more pleased if he had found the same loving 
devotion in a male servant. These words “ gripped ” Gandhi 
“ irresistably,” and the other’s “ point of view began gradually 
to dawn” on him. I venture to suggest, however, that 
Gandhi’s aversion to the sexual act was a frame of mind in 
existence long before the conversation with the poet. In 
England, for example, Gandhi took his mother’s boycott of 
women in his stride, even though, as he advises us, other 
Indians there had no such scruples. Probably he never needed 
to take the vow. As he describes it, his visit to England 
“‘ meant a long and healthy spell of separation ” from his wife. 
Throughout his autobiography he recounts a half-dozen narrow 
escapes from the temptation of the female body, escapes that 
were, one might say, clean get-a-ways. One of his followers 
once declared that Gandhi never noticed whether a person was 
male or female. In any case, at the age of thirty-seven Gandhi 
took a vow of complete abstinence which gave him a realisation 
of perfect joy and freedom, and he held it ever since. 

Gandhi’s theory of sex is interesting in its complete dis- 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: THE SON OF HIS MOTHER 


agreement with that associated with the name of Sigmund Freud. 
The latter claimed that many of the discontents of civilisation 
were caused by the restrictions on sexual impulses necessitated 
by the civilising process, while Gandhi held to the contrary 
that sexual desires were unnatural to man and were generated 
only by the civilised vice of pandering to the palate. In theory, 
sexual relations were abhorrent to Gandhi because in their 
enactment there is an output which is not compensated by a 
corresponding intake. The act is therefore debilitating. His 
own experience showed, he said, that one’s subsequent condition 
is miserable, hopelessly weak and tired. ‘“ All the strength of 
body and mind that has taken long to acquire is lost altogether 
by a single escape of the vital fluid.” Had he always practiced 
self-retraint, his “‘ energy and enthusiasm would have been a- 
thousandfold greater.” In his conviction that “ sensual enjoy- 
ment is the root of all disease,” Gandhi pushed the doctrine of 
continence past the boundaries established by St. Paul and 
Martin Luther, scarcely allowing the sexual act for the purpose 
of propagating the species. 

Thus the proper sex life is no sex life at all. Perhaps it is 
a tule that to become a great religious leader, a Mahatma, one 
must appear to hold in subjugation all sexual desires. In 
Gandhi’s case continence was easily possible because of his 
conception of the body as unclean, “a filthy vessel of bones, 
flesh and blood,” with a latrine for its most important portion, 
the stomach, and we “ carry this latrine about with us.”” To the 
degree that we put into this body only the cleanest and littlest 
food—fruits and nuts—and onto it the purest cloth—homespun 
—its refuse will be the less and its thoughts will be the nobler. 
We can even make of it a temple of God, sustained by ourself 
alone, if we do not let it be contaminated by the sexual act 
which, like meat, is violent and masculine in its associations 
and polluting in its effects—smearing potentially pure matter 
with filth and depriving the body of its vital fluid. 

In this quarter-century we have witnessed remarkable events. 
And not the least remarkable were the deeds of a man who by 
his exemplary conduct became a saint to millions of people, a 
man who in a generation of world wars led these people to 
dedicate themselves to achieving religious and political ends by 
peaceful resistance. An intimate relationship of leader and 
followers, such as was Gandhi’s and his people’s, can exist only 
when their psychological needs are complementary. India, 
the land of the saffron robe, has always revered those whose 
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lives were given to suffering and service; it is the home of 
religious self-torturers and yogis. The masses of India, 
technologically powerless, never a militant force, were sickened 
by the quick and brutal suppression of their uprisings ; the rule 
of the British had bred in them a deep sense of weakness. 
Gandhi whom the blows of fate returned to an early way of life, 
one that pulsed in his veins with greatest force, one of motherly 
sacrifice and forbearance, Gandhi was perfectly prepared to offer 
himself to these people of India. By not asking of them an 
aggression which they could no more supply than he could, 
and by winning their veneration for asceticism, he roused them 
from lethargy into an entity and then into a political power. 
The resultant of two forces met in him. The Mahatma was 
the son of two mothers, his own and Mother India. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By RoGer H. Soitrau 


IT is a truism to say that every branch of knowledge has its 
own inherent problems and difficulties, and that ability to 
recognise and overcome these is the first condition of a successful 
approach. But the recent perusal of numerous books on 
political science makes one wonder whether the existence of 
such difficulties is sufficiently recognised, and whether students 
of this particular discipline are adequately warned as to the kind 
of obstacles they will find on their path. Hence these remarks, 
which many may dismiss as too obvious for consideration, 
but which may help some still in the early stages of that study. 
The first problem concerns not so much the subject itself 
as our instruments of study. Whereas the natural sciences have a 
uniform technical vocabulary, we have not. If the doctor speaks 
of the sciatic nerve, the chemist of a catalyst, the physicist of 
atomic weight, their hearers know exactly what is meant 
by each of those terms. But let a political scientist speak 
of Democracy, Communism, Imperialism, Monarchy, Republic, 
and every one of his audience is free to place on these his own 
personal interpretation, and does so, with confusion worse 
confounded. Further, every period tends to produce new 
terms, to be used indiscriminately on all and sundry occasions, 
with the inevitable loss of any precise meaning. Planning, 
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THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Isolationism, Independence, Propaganda, Reconstruction, 
Rehabilitation—what exactly do these words imply?! 

One of the primary needs of political science is thus the 
development, not to say creation, of an adequate and precise 
terminology, with words of recognised meaning, so that it 
will become impossible to confuse issues by the indiscriminate 
use of “ terms of all work.” But to-day that is probably asking 
for too much! 

* * * 


Turning now to the specific difficulties to be faced, we first 
meet the paradox that whereas in some studies the greatest 
problem is due to their intrinsic hardness, ultra-technical 
character and remoteness from every-day concerns, political 
science is faced by the contrary obstacle, that it seems too easy. 
Everybody thinks he knows everything about politics; its 
content is concrete and near at hand; every newspaper is full 
of it and it is discussed wherever people meet. 


Of course if everybody who talks about it really did know, 
there would be no problem. All subjects have their specialists, 
to whom ordinary people give a respectful hearing. But in 
politics, fools rush in where angels fear to tread. There is no 
question, however complex, to which thousands are not ready 
with their answers. Foreign affairs, the Loan, Housing, the 
Veto, the Budget, the future of the Empire—those responsible 
for ultimate decisions are bombarded with advice and 
suggestions. “‘ Armchair strategy ” has its peace-time counter- 
part, in what the French call “la politique du Café du 
Commerce,” where the amateur politician lays down the law. 
And what a babel of discordant voices—of cheap advice and 
hasty suggestions, the ignorant shouting of the man in the 
street! Such a nuisance to the student, such a disturbance to 
the politician! If only we could be left to our serious business, 
whether of study or of administration, how much simpler it 
would all be! 

Would it really? What would we think of a doctor who 
would not allow the patient to describe his symptoms because 
it disturbed him? This unwanted advice, these ignorant 
suggestions, those easy solutions, are all part of the problem, 
politics being precisely the study of how men behave politically, 

1Nor must we forget that many terms in political science are “‘ doublets,” pairs expressing 
the same fact or idea from different angles. Iam a patriot, he is a chauvinist ; that country 


is imperialistic, we only seek reasonable living-space ; the leader of my party is a great 
statesman, that of the opposition a mere demagogue—and so on. 
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of what they like and dislike, of what they feel and think about 
their collective life. 

Thus this initial difficulty, the apparent facility of political 
study letting loose the amateur in all his hordes, leads us to 
what is in fact the central problem of political science, namely 
that you are not dealing with abstract issues or inanimate 
matter, but with living persons. Like the doctor you must 
allow the patient to speak, you must listen, and take all he says 
into consideration. Politics is precisely the adjustment of 
countless individual, ordinary lives, which are the raw material 
out of which states are made. It is of course this livingness of 
the material that gives Political Science both its fascination and 
its complexity. Mishandle your material and it will let you know 
it in no obscure terms, from a popular demonstration to a 
lost election and sometimes to a revolution. The most essential 
lesson for the student is to translate into terms of living human 
activity and feeling the formal institutions and policies which 
he is studying. Kings and ministers are living persons, with 
their likes and dislikes, their prejudices, their flashes of intuitive 
genius, their lamentable mistakes—each of which may spell 
fuin or success to their country, misery or happiness to its 
members. A Parliament is not an abstract unit but a congeries 
of some hundreds of men and women of all kinds, intelligent, 
and stupid, disinterested and selfish, honest and corrupt, young 
and old, carrying into politics their individual characteristics, 
strengths and weaknesses, capable of being moved to noble 
decisions and to ignoble. And those decisions again spell some- 
times life and death, always more or less well-being or power for 
somebody. A small change in a tariff or tax, a slight alteration 
in the land laws—all these are going to affect every day lives, 
“ And the best I can hope for,” says the politician, “‘ is that the 
sum total of people pleased will be greater than that of the 
displeased.” 

And it is so difficult to know beforehand what is going to 
please whom! Man is so incalculable, his reactions so 
unexpected! You never can tell which of the innumerable 
aspects of his personality will be dominant at any particular 
time. Shall I appeal to his capacity for self sacrifice or to his 
love for comfort ? to his instinct for a quiet life or to his lust 
for power? One day he clamours for freedom, the next day 
he puts his neck under the foot of a Napoleon or of a Hitler; 
it was the same crowd that cried both Hosanna and Crucify ! 

But if the pressure of elections and other manifestations of 
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public opinion help to remind the politician that he is dealing 
with living people and not with abstract tendencies, 
remembrance of this cardinal truth is much harder for the 
student of politics, or for that matter, of history. It is a constant 
effort of will and imagination to clothe with flesh and blood the 
dry bones of institutions and laws. That is one of many reasons 
why the student should do his utmost to see men actually at 
work, to be present at sittings of Parliament and municipal 
councils, and to visualize the processes he reads of in his text- 
books. It will not necessarily increase his respect for them— 
but of what value is a respect based on illusion? In the same 
way the keen student will lose no opportunity of discussing 
current issues with as many people as he can, of the most widely 
differing elements of society; only thus can he gauge the 
incidence of those issues on individual lives, and incidentally 
the degree of interest and intelligence shown by the rank and 
file. The writer has never forgotten the acute and prophetical 
criticism of the Anglo-Japanese alliance made by two working 
men in a London suburban carriage at the time it was being 
concluded over 40 years ago. But he has also heard a lot of 
political nonsense in suburban railway carriages ! 


* * * 


If the student clearly grasps the importance of this translation 
of political issues into terms of individual lives, he will be 
readier to face the next problem, namely their relevance to 
certain moral and ethical standards. For to the politician 
making his calculation of majorities and minorities comes the 
moralist, reminding him that his decisions must be not only 
popular but just; “‘ You can please thousands by an injustice 
to one.” And in such a case, it is the one that counts. That is, 
in Political Science results must be not only quantitatively 
accurate but qualitatively congruent to certain values. The 
problem of Politics, as Hobhouse says, is essentially that of “ the 
unsolved riddle of social justice,” and its basic principle is that 
justice can never be established by injustice to one single 
individual. Of this essential truth the Dreyfus case is perhaps 
the greatest reminder. ‘“ Our case was,” said Peguy, one of the 
champions of Right, “that a single injustice, a single crime, a 
single illegality, a single insult to justice and to right—especially 
if it be officially registered and legally, nationally accepted—a 
single crime in a word, is by itself enough to break the whole 
social pact ; that a single dishonourable act is enough to destroy 
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the honour of a whole people. We are defending the historic 
honour of our whole race, the honour of our ancestors, the 
honour of our children. For a single stain stains a whole 
nation.” 

Seen in retrospect the Dreyfus case was perhaps an exception- 
ally simple application of the principle; but to thousands of 
his contemporaries it did not appear so very simple and the 
search for values in politics is no easy task. From the times 
when Plato and Aristotle equated the good citizen with the 
good man, men have debated the meaning of the term “‘ good ” 
and wondered how far the “ goodness ” of individuals was the 
same as the “goodness” of collectivities!1 We are not 
endeavouring to answer the question here and now, but only 
pointing out that the search for the just is no less essential in 
politics than the search for the practical, precisely because the 
raw material of politics is the moral personalities of live people. 
If they are leaders or even mere agents of the government they 
must justify their actions not only to their own consciences but 
to the moral judgment of the world; this is the great lesson 
of the German trials. If they are mere subjects, then the reminder 
comes that every one of them has his life to live, and that far 
from its being expedient that one should die for the people 
(save by his own free will), “if any one caused one of these 
little ones to stumble it were better for him that a millstone 
were placed round his neck and that he should be cast into the 
sea.” 

The search for justice is of course slow and fumbling ; 
men’s ideas of what is just do not always agree, but would 
any sane politician now support the sentence on the Dorsetshire 
labourers or agree with Bagehot that “‘ a permanent combination 
of the working classes would be an evil of the first magnitude ” 
and that “ our system could only be maintained by the elections 
selecting one or two wealthy men to carry out the schemes of 
one or two wealthy associations”? The student of Political 
Science will not lose courage or allow himself to believe that 
his search for right is a mere will of the wisp, and that the riddle 
of social justice is not only unsolved but insoluble. 


* * * 


Yet another difficulty for the student, itself inherent in the 
live character of his material, is that, like all living matter, it is 
always changing and never keeps still. No country is to-day what 


1C.f. Niebuhr’s Mora/ Man and Immoral Society. 
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it was yesterday, or what it will be tomorrow, any more than 
I am myself the same on two consecutive days. Body, mind, 
experience, personality are undergoing perpetual modification. 
We say sometimes after some great event or shock that so and 
so “was never the same man again,” and the same is true of 
collectivities. There is no country in the world that will ever 
be “the same” again after the two world wars. Hence the 
need to be on one’s guard against formule that express a fixed 
or static state of things. 

Politics are in fact a process, a perpetual becoming. We are 
not watching a picture, but a film, sometimes in very slow 
motion, sometimes going past at breathless speed. To judge 
of the speed of the film is in fact one of the tasks of the political 
scientist and one of those in which lamentable errors can be 
committed. The fear of this will protect him against two 
recurrent dangers. Remembering in the first place that all 
judgments on a changing scene and its actors must be tentative 
and temporary, he will be careful to limit them in time, and to 
avoid giving permanence to characterisations which, while 
perhaps accurate on one day, would be ludicrous on another. 
And especially will he refrain from prophesying, remembering 
that the unexpected does happen, though not always. “ Man, 
that unknown,” as Carrel called him, is apt to make a fool of 
the prophet. The student must never forget that he can never 
expect to “know ” and depend on his material as a chemist 
or a geologist knows and depends on his. “ There are two 
words in medicine that you must never use,” said a doctor 
to his pupils; “they are ‘ Always’ and ‘ Never’ ”—and the 
same applies to Political Science. 


* * * 


A further complication may be described as the contrast 
between theory and practice. When we have elaborately analysed 
a series of institutions and their connections, described with 
minute clearness and apparent accuracy the working of a 
political system, we shall have only described a facade, some- 
thing visible from the outside. We shall not have pictured the 
real inner working of the machine—“ who gets what, when, 
and how?” as Professor Lasell asks in a well-known book. 
Who pulls the strings ? What are the real secret powers behind 
the throne, press, finance, civil service, Grey Eminences ? 

An eloquent picture of the subjection of government to the 
bombardment of group interests is drawn in the grain growers 
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uide for Western Canada of 1913, under the heading of “‘ Don’ts 
or grain growers.”—“ Don’t agitate for lower tariff duties, 
because you will offend the Canadian manufacturer’s association. 
Don’t agitate for lower freight rates, because you will offend 
our three great railway companies. Don’t agitate for cheaper 
money, because you will offend the banker’s association. 
Don’t complain about the high price of lumber, because you 
will offend the lumbermen’s associations. Don’t complain 
about the high rate of interest you pay on mortgages, because 
you will offend the loan and mortgages companies. Don’t 
advocate co-operative stores, because you will offend the 
retail merchants association. Don’t advocate honest politicians, 
because you will offend both the government and the Tory 
parties.” (Quoted in the American Political Science Quarterly, 
1923, p. 639.) 

And finally, studying as we do the actions and decisions of 
men in certain aspects of their common life, we shall not often 
know why they act and decide thus. What makes a man a 
conservative, another a socialist? What makes them change 
their minds—if they do? We can answer in vague general 
terms—but in each case the choice is an individual one, and each 
man carries his secret. When the challenges of Christianity, of 
Islam, of the Reformation faced the men of the time, each one 
individually had to decide between the acceptance of the new 
faith or loyalty to the old. For what reasons did thousands of 
obscure people rally to the one or remain faithful to the other, 
often at the peril of their lives ?_ Why was the French Revolution 
hailed on the one hand and condemned on the other by people of 
apparently similar backgrounds, interests, and prejudices? We 
do not know. And this ignorance, transferred from the past 
to the present, remains the constant complication of our study. 
If our raw material be as was quoted, “ The facts of human 
nature,” then we have to admit from the start that our raw 
material is capable of great vagaries and presents in its behaviour 
many unsolved enigmas. 

** * * 

“And what about it all?” asks the student. “ You have 
enumerated some of the difficulties I shall have to face; have 
you any positive suggestions to offer about the best way of 
meeting them?” And for that matter, have we teachers any 
lessons to draw for our own guidance ? 


Suggestions for students and for teachers are in fact much 
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the same—for what they are worth. Taking for granted the 
open mind, the humble spirit, the readiness for more know- 
ledge, we might first mention the need to realise that we stand 
at a particular point in space and time. Although most problems 
tend nowadays to take an appearance of geographical 
universality, we must bear in mind that their particular forms 
still vary considerably and that therefore their interest and 
importance is relative. There are other systems of civilised 
government than the western parliamentary system. Many 
people believe that democracy has not yet found its appropriate 
institutions. And our surveys of comparative government 
could with advantage cast their nets somewhat further afield.t 

As regards time, the essential duty of the political scientist 
is to remember that wisdom will not necessarily die with him. 
In common with the historian (and is there any essential 
difference between the two ?) he finds it easy enough to look 
backwards but very difficult to look forward. He can scarcely 
visualise 2 world that will function without him. And yet, 
unless we are to despair of man we must go on hoping that our 
present follies and crimes are but some of the infantile diseases 
of mankind ; that the few thousand years of recorded history 
are only the prelude to many more thousands of years of greater 
wisdom, deeper sensitiveness to the sufferings of others, greater 
reluctance to profit at the expense of others whether fellow- 
men or fellow-nations, if indeed, the last term be not destined 
to disappear into obsolescence before the realities of wider 
solidarities and broader fellowships. 

Having tried to look beyond his geographical and chrono- 
logical environment, the political scientist will endeavour to 
test every system and every policy by its effects on individual 
human lives. He will reject the theory that the immediate good 
of the people of to-day can be deliberately sacrificed to an 
alleged good of the people of to-morrow, and demand no 
sacrifice that cannot be related to the welfare, moral as well as 
material, of those from whom it is expected, however humble 
these may be. He will especially refuse to admit that it can ever 
be right to make of men and women mere means to ends in 
which they do not share. 


1 We believe, for instance, that Chinese political scientists recognise a fourth power 
in addition to the classical three, called Supervising, Checking or Controlling, its function 
being to see that every organ is fulfilling its proper function. Again, the electoral systems 
of Lebanon and Syria are based on a complex blending of geographical with denominational 
tepresentation. Without necessarily adopting this, it might be worth while seeing whether 
a blend of geographical and functional constituencies (not separate parliaments or 
chambers) might not improve our own method. 
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However coldly scientific he must be in his analysis of the 
collective life of mankind, he will remember that in the last 
resort he is nearer in his work to the physician than to the 
physicist. Much of his field of study, not to say all, is concerned 
with the sufferings and imperfections of finite men and women, 
and with the attempts made to relieve and remedy them. He 
will be merciful in his judgments, ready to credit good intentions, 
and stern only towards wrongs which are regressions from 
already achieved standards. And above all he must show towards 
his “‘ raw material” the patience and sympathy that comes not 
only from an understanding, but from a sharing of the weak- 
messes, mistakes, and contradictions—for what is he after all 
but part of that very material? “Homo sum...” 


THE GERMAN RESISTANCE 
MOVEMENT 


By HERMANN SINSHEIMER 


ACCORDING to figures given by Rudolf Pechel in Deutscher 
Widerstand, in Hamburg alone, 12,163 persons asked to be 
recognised by the Occupying Power as having been political 
ptisoners under the Nazis. Of them 66.5 per cent. were work- 
men, other employees, and peasants, 13.5 per cent. members of 
the Army, 8 per cent. tradesmen, 2.4 per cent. intellectuals, 
I per cent. ministers of religion, and the rest of unknown 
occupation. 

These figures, taken from one district, completely 
“ gleichgeschaltet”” to all outward appearances, are a fait 
sample of the German Resistance. Drawing its members in 
general from the working class, it thinned or faded away in the 
middle class and higher social circles, and for as long as the 
Nazi régime proved as victorious—as it was ruthless, in peace 
and in war, even the workmen failed to join the Resistance en 
masse. Nevertheless, by 1946, the Committees for “ Victims 
of Fascism” had mustered in the whole of Germany 250,000 
survivors of Nazi prosecution. 

These numbers, incomplete as they are bound to be, added 
to the tens of thousands of dead—assassinated or tortured to 
death or executed—suggest that it is no longer admissible to 
deny the existence of a Resistance Movement in Germany ; not 
a popular movement certainly, but rather one of private, if 
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THE GERMAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


dogged, opposition, from which again there emerged a not 
inconsiderable number of brave and even heroic individuals, 
collaborating in groups. 


Logically, one can compare neither the numbers nor the 
achievements of the German Resisters with those in the various 
countries invaded and occupied by the Nazis. Germany was 
something essentially different from invaded territory; it was 
the point of eruption, and one can hardly, on the peak of a 
volcano, resist its ravages. The German Resisters are com- 
parable rather to the “ Nihilists ” of Czarist Russia or the anti- 
Franco-ists in the Spain of to-day or, alas! the democrats in 
the future Czechoslovakia. With the Gestapo spying system 
all but omnipresent, with the executioners’ axes raised every- 
where and every day, with the German Army being drawn 
nearer and nearer to Hitler, the odds increased steadily against 
any widespread solidarity and effective organisation of the 
anti-Hitler forces. Moreover, according to the evidence, both 
German and Allied, so far available, the potential or actual 
Resisters did not, either before or during the war, get a ha’p’orth 
of encouragement from the western democratic camp. Rather 
were they shockingly discouraged by the English and American 
appeasers (and purveyors of war material) as well as, and indeed 
incomparably more, by the temporary Russian fraternisers. 


And that is not all. There was an element of mystery, 
forestalling popular resistance against the German tyrant: he 
escaped almost miraculously at least three well-planned attempts 
on his life—the first in the Munich beer cellar when he broke 
off his party address immediately before a bomb laid by a 
workman exploded ; the second when he flew from the Baltic 
to Berlin with a time bomb, of which the percussion-cap did 
not function, smuggled into his ’plane by the staff officer 
Schlabrendorff ; and the third in July, 1944, when the bomb 
placed by Colonel Count Stauffenberg failed to kill Hitler 
while blowing to bits some members of his entourage. The 
average Germans, whose pre-disposition to believe in the 
miraculous the Nazis were cunningly exploiting, could not but 
feel staggered by this seeming invulnerability even more than by 
the success of Hitler’s early diplomatic bluffs and strategic plans. 

It is not too much to say that the inside story of the German 
Resistance, as told in the three books* here to be considered, 
* H. B. Gisevius: To the Bitter End (Jonathan Cape, 600 pp, 18s.) ; The Von Hassell 


Diaries 1938-1944 (Hamish Hamilton, 365 pp, 15s.) ; Rudolf Pechel: Deutscher Wider- 
stand (Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Zuerich, 343 pp). 
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reminds one over and over again of an Aeschylean tragedy, 
with the human forces being frustrated by Destiny inexorably 
casting its doom over Germany and mankind. It must have 
been desperately hard for the Resisters not to succumb to a 
fatalistic determinism as they lived through those twelve years, 
which began with the attempted appeasement of the most 
inappeasable beast in history and led to his Zeus-like triumph 
over all human attempts against his overlordship and life. 
To stick to the simile of Aeschylean tragedy, the leaders 
of the German Resistance themselves were far from being 
“Titans ”, and the chorus that surrounded and influenced 
them was, politically speaking, a very strange mixture of semi- 
reactionary and semi-revolutionary voices. Though meeting, 
and freely joining forces with, socialists and democrats, the 
conservative Resistance leaders were allergic to inhibitions and 
scruples that were bound to hamper their decisions and actions. 
It is still too early to pass judgment on the rdles and personalities 
of the two outstanding dignitaries of the movement—the 
ex-lord mayor of Leipzig, C. F. Goerdeler, and the former chief 
of the German General Staff, L. Beck. Both paid for their 
uprightness, and in part for their optimism, with their lives, but 
more often than not one gets the impression that, paradoxically 
enough and again on the level of true tragedy, they were 
prepared to sacrifice themselves rather than certain intellectual 
and moral traditions of their class and pre-Hitler existence. 
They were would-be saviours, themselves in urgent need of 
salvation from their own traditionalism. It is a truly and 
cruelly German tragedy: Goerdeler, the most indefatigable 
optimist, travelling all over Germany and, before the war, all 
over Europe with ready-made blue-prints for a new German 
constitution, either in writing or on the tip of his tongue, and 
Beck, who had honestly resigned his high post as a protest 
against Hitler’s Czechoslovakian adventure, sitting in his 
Berlin flat—meditating, arguing, dreaming about Hitler’s 
overthrow, both of them worthy of admiration and even 
veneration, but both Hamlets. Their moral resoluteness in 
resisting the forces of barbarism was tremendous, but their 
weakness lay in not resisting resolutely enough the retarding 
influences within themselves and the circles around them. 
Right to the miserable end, moreover, co-ordination between 
the different camps of resistance was missing, and there was 
even an intellectually and morally strong group, the so-called 
Kreisau circle, led by the German-English Count Moltke, an 
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aristocrat by birth and of the mind, that did not approve of 
(what do you think ?) violence on the part of the Resisters. 
They were deliberately waiting for the deluge in order to save 
their compatriots from the flood. Saintliness and matter-of- 
factness thus battled with each other, and the end was, not 
unnaturally, the slaughter of these self-restricting Resisters. 

In his “ Deutscher Widerstand ”, Mr. Pechel prints a roll 
of honour of those who perished after the failure of July, 1944. 
It includes, though far from complete, nearly 150 victims, most 
of them members of the Army or the nobility or the upper middle 
class. The majority of these martyrs had, when they became 
Resisters, already fought a successful fight against the doctrines 
of their own upbringing; their heroism began with their 
rebellion against the Powers that be, whose servants they had 
been taught to remain in all circumstances and emergencies. 
This dogma, for centuries built up by the privileged classes and 
disseminated among the whole German people, reveals the 
deepest reason for the constitutional weakness of the German 
Resistance Movement. It meant that, whoever represents 
state and army, as Hitler for a historic while undoubtedly did, 
must be followed by every German, regardless of human 
liberty, dignity, and honour. From this aspect of Germanism, 
Hitler’s high-born or highly-placed opponents were heretics 
and converts to a higher, some of them to the highest, ideal of 
German humanism. It is thus that one should judge the whole 
movement instead of denying or disparaging it: it gave birth, 
for the first time in history, to a new type of German patriots, 
dying for humanity against nationalism, militarism, and bar- 
barism. They will not have died in vain if Germany’s present 
instructors succeed in blazoning the message of their martyrdom 
over the surviving Nazi myths. 

The three books under review are written by members of 
the movement very different from each other in their attitude to 
life and politics, namely by a zealous hanger-on of the movement, 
the young Mr. Gisevius, and by two of its spirited and inspiring 
planners, Mr. Pechel and the late von Hassell. Books and 
authors call for a psychological examination, if we are to 
estimate their significance from a historical point of view. 

The most arresting personality among them is von Hassell, 
German ambassador in Rome up to Hitler’s time. His book 
is an invaluable historical and human document, being a diary 
written at intervals from October, 1938, to shortly before the 
catastrophe of July, 1944, after which the author, who made 
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no attempt to hide or escape, was imprisoned, tried, and 
executed. Von Hassell never wavered for an instant in his 
hatred of all that Hitlerism stood for and in his endeavours first 
to prevent war (he was a friend of Sir Nevile Henderson) and 
then to work for Hitler’s overthrow in order to end war. 
Clear-sighted about what a Nazi victory would mean for 
Germany and the world, he contrived to travel about the 
neutral and occupied countries on behalf of two German 
economic societies, neither of them by any means “ gleich- 
geschaltet ”, giving lectures and fearlessly making contacts 
with potential Resisters or neutral sympathisers or even Allied 
go-betweens, while continuously shadowed by the Gestapo 
and their still more vicious voluntary accomplices. His 
entries picture the whole period in vivid colours, and no doubt 
with the maximum accuracy. Written by a well-educated, 
well-informed, well-connected diplomat with an obvious gift 
for self-expression and with a high intellectual and human 
standard, far from common among his German colleagues, his 
book will in all probability, at least in Germany, become 
something of a classic. It is, at one and the same time, a 
critical collection of historical material (interspersed here and 
there with gossip characteristic of diarists of the diplomatic 
profession) and what one might call an individual and national 
elegy. His farewell letter to his wife (incidentally a Tirpitz by 
birth), appended to the book, has the ring of true, because 
unassuming, heroism. 

Mr. Pechel’s book, coming from the pen of a political 
essayist and editor of the highest standing, is overshadowed by 
a double defeat: that of the Resistance and that of Germany. 
Moreover, it still bears traces of the author’s sufferings at the 
hands of the Nazis. No longer young, he spent two years in 
concentration camps and prisons while his wife was condemned 
to five years penal servitude. One is not, however, for one 
moment left in doubt about his outstanding critical gifts in 
relation to politics and persons as well as his transparent single- 
mindedness and his enthusiasm for freedom, justice, and 
understanding among men and nations, which he is now 
advocating untiringly in his monthly Deutsche Rundschau. 
He must have been a friend indeed to all the persecuted and an 
incorruptible counsellor to his fellow conspirators. His is a 
trustworthy, if sketchy, study of the movement based on rich 
documentary material and a clear vision of how to overcome the 
legacy of Nazism both materially and ideally. One criticism 
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must be made of his otherwise sound estimate of pre-Hitler 
German politicians. He overappreciates the last democratic 
Chancellor Bruening. Out of a touch-your-cap loyalty to the 
hopelessly senile or corrupt Hindenburg, Bruening failed the 
Republic by resigning from a mission that conscience and the 
situation should have compelled him to fulfil at whatever risk. 
By taking no risk at all and giving way to Papen, he became, 
among others, the typical irresolute non-resister of the pre- 
Hitler period—tresembling rather an obedient subaltern than a 
resourceful statesman. 

Mr. Gisevius, once a witness at the Nuremberg trial in 
favour of Schacht, makes in his To the Bitter End the most, if 
not the best, of his having been involved in the Resistance 
Movement when, in his late twenties, he was just about to 
start a career in the Prussian Civil Service. The German 
original is written in a high-pitched, rather inflated style 
influenced by that of Goebbels and not always honouring the 
good traditions of the German language. In reading what 
he has to report, from the “ Reichtagsbrand ” to “ the bitter 
end”, one sometimes gets the impression that he knows, or 
pretends to know, almost too much. For a time, he was with 
the Gestapo, and it is inevitable that some of the thick atmosphere 
surrounding that fiendish institution should cling to himself 
and his nimble moves. Claiming that he was, and still is, a 
conservative of a brand better than that of those who helped 
Hitler into the saddle, he speaks, in his preface, of the republican 
politicians as “the clique of parliamentary leaders ” (which, 
almost regrettably, they were far from being) and of the Weimar 
Republic as “a caricature of democracy ”, which indeed it was 
in permanent danger of becoming through the machinations 
and intrigues of his own party comrades, as old as Hugenberg 
and Papen or as young as Gisevius himself. 

They failed Germany in the days of the Republic—how 
could they save it from Hitler, whom they had, through 
Hugenberg, Papen and others, elected to free them from 
democracy? It is no accident that Gisevius took up the 
cudgels for Schacht, that “financial wizard”, of whom 
von Hassell draws a realistic and indeed devastating portrait. 
No doubt there was many a questionable political character 
connected with the movement, genuinely shocked by Hitler’s 
terror, but at the same time reactionary to the core. It is for 
this reason that one is sometimes tempted to compare Gisevius, 
recording the Hitler and anti-Hitler currents, to one of those 
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messengers, again in Greek tragedy, who appear on the scene 
with a packet of tragic news, in which they enjoy wallowing 
while being far from what could be called “classical witnesses ”’. 
This is to say his book calls for cautious reading. 

Greatly as the three books differ from one another, they are 
at one in testifying to two facts which should not be forgotten. 
One is the cowardly unwillingness of the powerful German 
generals and field-marshals to stake their careers on an open 
rebellion against the maniac corporal Hitler for the sake of their 
fatherland, and especially its sons in the army ; it is they, with 
a few exceptions, who sabotaged the Resistance Movement. 
They thus brought into lasting discredit the much acclaimed 
German army and General Staff spirit by virtue of which they 
had climbed to their high places and responsibilities. The 
other is that all generals, high-ranking officers and civil servants 
were from the beginning fully aware of what was happening 
in the East to the millions of Jews, Poles, Russians and Czechs. 
It takes one’s breath away to be informed authentically of their 
criminal silence. The only answer is Voltaire’s thunderous 
imperative: “Ecrasez l’Infame!”, in this case German 
militarism and feudalism with its sham heroism and its shameful 
retreat in the face of the most bestial forms of barbarism. 
To which the élite of the Resisters formed an all the more 
glorious exception, saving whatever, and how little, of German 
humanism could be saved in the holocaust of German and 
European civilisation. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the three books 
under review barely touch upon the part played by what appear 
to have been numerous independent groups of workmen and 
other “ little men ” in both industrial and rural districts, where 
members of all parties and of none united to sabotage and 
campaign against Nazism. ‘The picture of the German Resis- 
tance Movement is neither complete nor satisfactory without 
a record of the deeds of the “ Unknown Resister ”. 
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CANADA MOVES NORTH 


By FRaANk ILLINGWORTH 


THE polar regions are being colonised with a new urgency. 
Knowledge gained in the arctic during the war, improvements 
in aviation, and the growing strategical value of the sundras 
have brought the North well to the fore in the post-war world. 
More than thirty expeditions are searching Canada’s Great 
Northlands and Alaska for mineral deposits, sources of power, 
airfield sites and possible railway routes; a chain of meteoro- 
logical stations is being maintained to points within 600 miles 
of the North Pole itself; United States aircraft make daily 
meteorological and testing flights from Alaska in the direction 
of and sometimes beyond the Pole; and while joint U.S.- 
Canadian field-parties press further into the tundras by air and 
dog-team, industrial communities are springing up in the 
furthest corners of the North American Arctic. 

Canada and the United States are behind the U.S.S.R. in the 
colonisation of their respective polar and sub-polar territories 
(the colonisation of the Soviet North was in full swing on a 
state scale twenty years ago), and it will be decades before the 
American North approaches industrial maturity. 

The difficulties faced are immense. Three centuries of 
exploration and exploitation have left a territory the size of 
Europe largely unmapped and unconquered. In the case of 
Canada, expansion northwards has brought her a responsibility 
out of all proportion to her population. Only thirty per cent. 
of her “ Western Arctic” has been mapped to a scale of four 
miles to the inch, and but five per cent. to the one-mile-to-the- 
inch scale. The population of this vast area does not exceed 
16,000 Eskimoes, Indians, and whites, a small enough hard core 
for the development of one million square miles of virgin forest 
and muskeg. 

Nevertheless the drift north has reached flood proportions. 
The gold boom is attracting more men than answered all 
previous gold strikes in the Yukon; this summer work is 
expected to start on a railway calculated to give Northern 
Quebec Province (now one of the least populated areas in North 
America) an iron mining population of ten thousand; new 
industries are springing up among the tall pines of the far 
northern forests, and along the rocky shores of the great sub- 
arctic lakes where in summer the midnight sun throws a purple 
light over the water and in winter the northern lights caper 
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across the heavens in curtains of colour ; and airstrips are being 
built in the Barren Lands, and beyond to the true polar regions. 


Scattered between Labrador and Alaska are some twenty 
areas in which exploration is proceeding at an unparalleled rate. 
The object is a detailed scientific survey of the Canadian North— 
geological, climatic, agricultural and zoological—on which can 
be based an overall plan of development and colonisation ; it 
does not exclude the possibility of a diamond industry in the 
desolate territory on the edge of the Hudson Bay; and it 
includes (this summer) an aerial survey of the caribou in the 
North-West Territories, the extension of the search for the 
North Magnetic Pole to Prince of Wales Island (1,500 miles 
north of Edmonton), and cold research with a view to producing 
alloys, clothing and fuel suitable to use in the Far North. 


At least half the expeditions are government-sponsored, for 
the development of the Canadian North is no longer left to the 
haphazard enthusiasm of individuals. It is being undertaken on 
a national basis, with the state, the industrial combine and the 
lone prospector co-operating fully. 

The war took into the Far North thousands of young men 
who, until then, imagined the arctic to be hostile in the extreme. 
They returned with a new conception of the polar regions 
(as did the Bolsheviks who, following the revolution, returned 
from banishment on the edge of the Polar Sea)—the conception 
of a new polar empire. Military necessity, scientific advance- 
ment and a pioneering spirit have made its fulfilment possible ; 
and in Montreal scientists at the Arctic Institute of North 
America are co-ordinating the research work of Government, 
Service, and private expeditions. 

It is true that industrial centres on the great lakes are within 
easy bombing range of Russian territory, and that Canada’s 
new air network is partly in answer to Russia’s arctic airbases. 
The military significance of the great northlands cannot be 
over emphasised. On the other hand the Dominion’s hurried 
expansion northwards is sponsored largely by private enterprise. 


For example, the industrial development of the Yukon has 
for long been held up for lack of fuel. Coal was available, but 
in localities too remote to benefit the Yukon’s important silver 
and lead industries, at least without state aid. The problem 
has now been solved. The Dominion Government has 
entered into a financial agreement with a local company for the 
operation of a coal mine one hundred miles north of Whitehorse. 
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CANADA MOVES NORTH 


Each new enterprise means an extension of the transport 
systems, which in turn promises further industrial development. 

The vital necessity for oil to keep the United Nations war 
machine rolling smoothly along the “road to Tokyo” has 
sparked one of the all-time epics of transportation in Canada’s 
Northwest. To tap the huge underground lake of petroleum 
resources in the Mackenzie basin at Fort Norman and feed 
the gas and oil to trucks using the Alaska Highway, to planes 
flying a parallel route and to ships off the Alaska shores, more 
than 550 miles of pipe are being laid from Norman Wells to the 
Whitehorse region in the Yukon. This entails the transporta- 
tion of huge shipments of pipes more than 1,000 miles from the 
railhead at Waterways to Fort Norman. 

The development plan for the wild, almost unexplored 
iron-bearing country on the Labrador-Quebec Province border 
is equally ambitious, indeed as ambitious as any devised in 
Arctic Russia. It includes harnessing the Hamilton River to 
provide electrical power for the whole of Northern Quebec, 
and the construction of a port on the Labrador Coast to enable 
shipping to deliver ore to the industrial cities on the great lakes. 
Government-sponsored geological expeditions and field-parties 
backed by private mining interests are still surveying this area, 
where iron-ore deposits estimated at 130,000,000 tons have 
already been found. 

Typical of the smaller ventures in Northern Canada is the 
fisheries industry founded two years ago at Gros Cap, sixty 
miles south of Yellowknife, on the shores of the Great Slave 
Lake. Here, three million pounds of fish were caught last year. 
Filleted and quick-frozen on the edge of the Arctic Circle, the 
catch was sold in the great lakes cities and points west to 
Vancouver, transport being by barge, tractor-train, lorry, and 
rail. Part of the catch was flown direct from the tundra to the 
trailhead at Waterways, and this summer a fleet of two Dakotas 
and three Ansons were to maintain a daily fish-delivery service. 

It will be asked if the Canadian North could support a large 
population. The answer is, yes. Agricultural produce grows 
at an amazing speed in the brilliant and months-long arctic day, 
when temperatures often reach 100° F. in the shade. I have 
seen sizable tomatoes growing out of doors four hundred miles 
north of the Polar Circle. The Russian Arctic is an entirely 
self-supporting area, growing its own wheat, raising its require- 
ments in cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, vegetables and fruit. 
The Canadians plan to accomplish no less ; and in this they have 
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the advantage of the wheaten acres flanking the Peace River, on 
the edge of the sub-arctic, and those of Northern Manitoba, 
connected with the Barren Lands by way of the railway to 
Fort Churchill, on the Hudson Bay. 

But the greatest wealth of the Canadian North is in its 
main geological and physical feature—the pre-Cambrian rock 
shield of North America. Mineral deposits in pre-Cambrian 
rock are normally greater than in younger geological founda- 
tions, and the Canadian pre-Cambrian exposure is the greatest 
in the world, covering an area of two million square miles. 

The potential riches in the rocks of the Great Northlands 
prompted men to ever greater endeavours in the between the 
wars years to penetrate the mighty stretch of tundra and forest 
between the 55th and 65th Parallel, and beyond, where in winter 
the mercury registers sixty and seventy below zero fahrenheit 
and in summer the steaming bogs hum with mosquitoes so that 
he who closes his eyes quickly traps half-a-dozen insects between 
the lids. 

Thus, prospector La Bine discovered pitch blende at Great 
Bear Lake, in such quantities that the price of radium has 
dropped from £18,000 an ounce to £5,000. Fabulously rich 
gold reefs were discovered a few miles to the south, at Yellow 
knife ; and then—uranium. Gold strikes made since the end 
of the war in this area are calculated to lift Canada from fourth 
to third among the great gold producing countries ; and now 
further uranium deposits are reported by prospectors working 
northwards from Port Radium. 

Port Radium and Yellowknife were founded the hard way— 
by dogteam and pioneer airmen, bush pilots. The latter 
blazed an air trail across largely unknown territory, carrying 
prospectors, miners, mining machinery, sectional buildings, 
and then the colonists’ wives, families and cattle. Today 
Yellowknife and Port Radium are focal points for the further 
exploration and development of the muskeg to the edge of the 
Polar Sea and thence by ice-breaker and air to the uninhabited 
islands on the roof of the world. 

Regular air services link all the major communities of 
Canada’s North-West, and the makeshift airfields at the new gold 
mining communities in the Yukon and the Mackenzie Basin are 
being extended as materials arrive by light aircraft and tractor- 
train. In the North-East, the foundations for an extensive 
civil air service were laid during the war, when aerodromes 
were built at an average cost of £1,500,000 each from Goosebay 
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northwards to Fort Churchill (on Hudson Bay), Southampton 
Island, Ungave Bay, and Frobisher Bay, Baffinland, where 
Frobisher thought he had found the entrance to the North-West 
Passage. 

Special emphasis is being laid on the extension of air trans- 
port, for navigable rivers are few and in summer the muskeg 
is a swamp. 

To aid arctic aviation the chain of “ Loran ”—long-range 
Radar Aid to Navigation—stations built during the war is 
being pushed into the heart of the Barren Lands and among the 
ice-jammed northern islands. Likewise the chain of meteoro- 
logical stations is being extended northwards. 

This summer, ice-breakers battered their way to Canada’s 
arctic islands there to establish for the Canadian Ministry of 
Reconstruction and Supply seven meteorological stations. "Two 
ate already in operation, one at Cornwallis Island, the other at 
Eureka Sound, Ellesmere Island, only six hundred miles from 
the North Pole. To reach Ellesmere Island entailed penetrating 
ice-jammed waters never sailed before, and airstrips are now 
being hacked from the tundra to facilitate supplying the new 
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AstaN RELATIONS. BEING A REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST 
AstAN RELATIONS CONFERENCE, NEW DELHI, 1947. (Asian Relations 
Organisation. 314 pp. 15 rupees.) 

New Patus For JAPAN. By Harotp WAKEFIELD. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 223 pp. 155.) 

MopERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM. REvISED EDITION. By 
D. C. Horrom. (U.S.A., Chicago University Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 225 pp. 155.) 

RIcHER BY Asta. By EpMOND Taytor. (Secker and Warburg. 432 pp. 


165.) 
IN THE PATH OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By GeorGe Catiin. (Macdonald. 
332 pp. 155.) 


WE live in one world, though few are yet conscious of its unity. These 
five books are all concerned with the relation of the Asian peoples and 
Asiatic thought with the western peoples and western thought. It is one 
of the striking features of our time that the impact of the East on the 
West balances the impact of western ideas on eastern civilisation. Different 
as they are in their approach to the post-war problems of Asia, the books 
have a common quality: to emphasise the gap that has still to be bridged 
before the western man can understand that half of humanity which lives in 
India, China, and Japan. That is not surprising since the Asiatic peoples 
are still far from understanding each other. Materially and economically 
the Asiatic continent has been linked with Europe and America for two 
centuties ; but spiritually and culturally it has been isolated. 

The first of the books is a record of the First Asian Relations Conference 
which was held in New Delhi in the spring of 1947. That was a bold 
enterprise, sponsored by Pandit Nehru and the Congress Party but convened, 
not by political bodies, but by the Indian Council of World Affairs. It 
brought together delegations from the Asiatic countries—except Japan, 
and also from Egypt which was regarded as having a common culture with 
western Asia. It was notable that the delegations were not representatives 
of governments, but of cultural associations. The governments were 
asked to send observers—a nice variation on the practice of the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. Yet, the promoters of the Conference 
stated frankly that the most important problem before them was how to 
terminate foreign domination, direct or indirect, and to achieve freedom 
to direct their affairs in accordance with the will of the people concerned. 
Five main subjects were examined by the Conference: national movements 
for freedom; migration and racial problems ; economic development and 
social services; cultural problems; women’s problems. It was another 
original feature of the Conference that its President was a woman, Mrs. 
Naidu. India has, at a leap, given her women the fullest part in her national 
and international affairs. 

The detailed record of the discussions in each of the groups is not easy 
or illuminating to read. That is an inevitable weakness of the record of 
any conference. But the gathering itself was memorable; and it is the 
intention that it should lead on to the establishment of a permanent 
institution of Asian relations. In the concluding address, Pandit Nehru 
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pointed to the weakness of the civilisation of the West, which has done so 
much to raise human standards, yet has constantly to think in terms of war. 
He suggested that the old wisdom of Asia might help to mend that lack in 
western civilisation, but the peoples of Asia must first hear their own 
message. “ We cannot carry a message to others, unless we know it our- 
selves. During these past generations we have forgotten ourselves, what 
we were and what we are.” 


Japan was excluded from the Asian Relations Conference, because in 
1947 it was still not re-admitted into the comity of nations. The book 
issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs is a careful and dis- 
passionate study of the evolution of modern Japan, of her conduct and 
experience in the war and of the reformation, the re-education and the 
social and economic re-adjustment which have followed her defeat. It is 
a sequel to a report on Japan in defeat, published in 1945 ; and the develop- 
ment which has taken place in the two subsequent years is remarkable. 
The Japanese are showing themselves as quick to imitate the democratic 
institutions of their western—temporary—masters, as they were in the last 
century to imitate the industrial civilisation and the military apparatus of 
the western Powers. Sir Paul Butler in an introductory note suggests 
that the defeat in 1945 may have put an end to Japanese imperialism. 
America has become the schoolmaster of the Japanese, and so far has found 
them docile. An American woman has been entrusted with the education 
of the Crown Prince ; and the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State has expressed 
the hope that her appointment may produce a “‘ symbolic crystallisation of the 
move towards re-orientation by the Japanese.”” That is a pleasant example 
of American uplift, but the writer of the book reflects more soberly that it 
will subject the heir to the throne to good teaching and influence. He 
reflects also that the imposition of alien standards may produce only a 
superficial imitation of democratic forms, and tend to a demoralisation of a 
people of great potential value to the world. The sooner the Japanese 
receive more freedom for self-development, and are able to mould their 
destiny in the light of the hard lessons which they learned in a war of their 
own provocation, the better for Asia and for the world. 


The English study of the regeneration of Japan deals briefly with her 
religious and moral ideas. The description of the native religion tends to 
pass into a cloud of verbiage. ‘“‘ The intellectual concomitant,” we are 
told, “‘ was an unsophisticated interpretation of creation mingled with 
deification of the main forces and processes of nature, and framed against a 
background of national mythology.” The American professor’s study of 
Shinto nationalism is a more serious contribution to understanding of 
that religious creed which inspired the Japanese warrior and made him 
contemptuous of death. His book was originally written during the war 
when Shintoism was the state religion. Two new chapters, added since 
1945, deal with the new status of the national cult, which has now the 
position of other religions, of a privately-supported sect. Although 
deprived of its special legal privileges and endowments, the national faith of 
Japan continues to exist, and its evolution is of fundamental importance to 
the future of the people of the Far East. One effect of the disestablishment 
of Shinto and of the Emperor’s renunciation of divinity, which were 
imposed by the conqueror, is the secularisation of the state. Professor 
Holtom regards this as the major event in Japanese history, a transition 
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from superhuman political sanctions to a truly democratic status. It may 
be compared with the abolition of the worship of the Roman Emperor in 
the fourth century and the substitution for it of imperial Christianity. 
The author sees also in the new status of Shinto an opportunity to rewrite 
the history of the nation objectively, and to introduce sanity into its cultural 
design, political, educational, and religious. In this hopefulness he may 
reflect the engaging American simplicity. Defeat, he thinks, has released 
suppressed forces of progress, and national Shinto may now be devoted to 
the cause of world peace. There is a possibility that the Japanese will seek 
meaning and leadership as a “ holy nation” in the sense of a people who 
have forever renounced war. The danger of remilitarisation comes not 
so much from the Japanese themselves as from their masters, who may 
want to engage them in the struggle for world domination 

The two other books are personal appreciations of the life and thought 
of the Orient, one by an American publicist, the other by an English 
Professor of Philosophy. Mr .Taylor was the head of the Planning Board 
of the U.S. Office of Strategic Services; and, having been appointed to 
Lord Mountbatten’s staff, became the Commanding Officer of the activities 
of that Office in India and South East Asia. He has a bias from his study of 
psychology, and he states his purpose as a search of the psychological 
reality beneath the verbal formula: ‘‘ We are all members of the tribe of 
man.” His scientific purpose is marred by his journalistic leaning to glib 
phrases, and a gift of too colourful writing. Those characteristics appear 
in the titles of the parts and the chapters of the book. The “ Pathology 
of Imperialism” is subdivided into ‘‘ Graduated from Kindergarten,” 
“The Sickness of being a Sahib,” etc. An example of his style is his 
description of the South-East Asia Command: “ As an organisational 
structure it was a monstrosity. The sinister whimsey of its morphology, 
the surrealism of its anatomy, reflected the widespread confusion between 
ends and means in our society, the deep-rooted tendency to democratic 
governments to implement their aims not by choosing executive personnel 
imbued with the democratic ideal, but by creating executive machinery 
which caricatures the legislative machinery, by entrusting the execution of 
their decisions to bureaucratic oligarchs in striped pants or khaki.” 

Gandhi of course comes into this study of Asiatic thought, but there is 
nothing very revealing. ‘‘ Gandhi is above all a cultural revolutionary, 
and his eccentricities are efforts to reinforce his propaganda campaigns by 
personal example.”” The conclusion is that we cannot achieve hope for 
maximum personal fulfilment except by integration into the tribe of man. 

Professor Catlin’s pilgrimage “in the Path of Gandhi” is a more serious 
study of the thought and writings of the Mahatma. It is cast in the form of 
a travel diary, the writer seeing himself as a Faustus and rewriting the 
epicin his own way. It has the weaknesses of a travel diary ; the meticulous 
recording of dinners with Maharajas, receptions in the Vice-regal Lodge, 
flights to the wonders of a Continent, even accounts of the food and drink. 
His treatment is not altogether in accord with the main subject, to which he 
comes only after he has told of visits to the big political figures of India and 
Pakistan, as well as to the Nuremberg Trial and to the Pope at the Vatican. 
It is an example of what Henry James called the fluidity of self-revelation. 
But when he comes to the principal object of his quest, the understanding 
of the message of Gandhi and its relevance for the West and for humanity, 
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he has something serious to say. He leads up to his interview by an account 
of Gandhi’s teaching taken from his books and the press. He has a habit 
of asking questions and not giving the answers, but about Gandhi’s doctrine 
of non-violence and non co-operation he comes to the conclusion that his 
counsel is wisdom. 

The new message which he receives from his interview with Gandhi 
may seem an anti-climax. Non-violence is a right course in case of doubt, 
for it has never done harm to anybody. It is supplemented by a message 
which he received from Gandhi’s secretary, now the Minister of Health of 
India, that police force may be used against those who will not submit to 
fair process or law. Here, for our pilgrim, was “ the reasoned reconciliation, 
in one gospel, of charity and justice ;” and with that happy conclusion 
we may leave him. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 


FROM THE LEAGUE TO U.N. By Gitpert Murray. (Oxford University Press. 
217 pp. 155.) 


Tuis is the creed of western civilised man uttered amid the challenge of 
successive disasters, or a cry in what appears to be an increasingly im- 
penetrable wilderness of unbelief. It is this, rather than a comparison 
between two attempts to build a system of international government 
capable of saving civilisation from irretrievable ruin, that gives unity to this 
collection of addresses and articles which Professor Gilbert Murray wrote 
between 1933 and 1946. 

Strangely enough after a war fought fundamentally in its defence, the 
creed does need restatement. ‘‘ You taught us to believe in reason; you 
taught us that persecution can never be successful, and that Truth will in 
the end prevail. Now we see that reason can always be shouted down ; 
that persecution succeeds perfectly, if only it is ruthless enough; that 
Truth can be completely suppressed and any convenient lie substituted, 
provided the people on top know their business.” Professor Murray 
thus reports the objections of a young Nazi in 1935. It is the age-old 
argument, after all, of Thrasymachus that justice is simply the rule of the 
strongest. But such are the weapgns of the modern state that it has been 
put into effect in recent times perhaps more effectively than ever before in 
human history. The faith which it has done something to overthrow is 
a compound of the Hellenic and Christian traditions, of respect for life 
and for the individual. It is a blend of the humanitarian with the utilitarian. 
More than anything it is a belief in reasonableness, and the final arbitrament 
of reason. We are now able to see that it was borne to the success of 
general acceptance on the crest of an unprecedented tide of progress which, 
by the vast enlargement of man’s control over material things, seemed to 
justify the ideas and values of the social system that had made possible 
such overhwelming victories over nature. The optimistic idea of in- 
evitable progress was its concomitant, if not a necessary ingredient. When 
we realise how much of its acceptance it owed to this accompanying success, 
there is less cause for surprise that doubt on the one should reflect doubt on 
the other. The challenge has indeed come mainly from the materially 
dissatisfied. And it has now been strengthened by the similar success of 
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another social system, with less respect for individuality, reason, and the 
humanities, which has made use of man’s discoveries of how to control 
material things in order to win a like series of victories. Yet the real force 
of the challenge has come, Professor Murray believes, through the under- 
mining of values which, like truth, are the first casualty of war. War is 
the great evil. ‘‘ War is Hell; it justifies all evil that will injure the enemy. 
It stimulates the imagination of evil; it destroys in one large field all moral 
censorship. Its ultimate law, ‘ kill or be killed,’ is in precise terms the exact 
opposite of civilisation.” And now, having won two wars for the creed 
of civilised man, the generations which are younger than Professor Murray 
may well be invited to ponder the restatement by this self-styled Victorian 
of the values which seemed so secure before 1914 in a world in its inter- 
national appearances so remote from our own. 

For if the impending anarchy was there, few were aware of it. Perhaps, 
after all, the greatest difference between “then and now ”—the title of 
Professor Murray’s first address—is precisely this awareness of anarchy 
and the consciousness that order must be—and can be ?—created. And 
that is the essential question. ‘“‘ Can our Western Civilisation make the 
effort necessary to get rid of war or can it not? If it can, it will live; 
if it cannot, like a drug addict who cannot do without his cocaine . . . it is 
doomed.” 

Is it not, at least, something gained that few indeed would deny that 
conclusion in this atomic day ? 

But when we come to consider the prerequisites of world order the 
crux of the problem seems to lie in two clauses of the civilised creed— 
willingness to submit to the arbitrament of reason and, where reason is not 
immediately apparent, to tolerate and compromise. How far we are from 
achieving that condition does not, unfortunately, need to be underlined. 
The Russian unwillingness to sacrifice the veto upon investigation of a 
dispute by the Security Council is acasein point. Yet it is well to remember 
too that “ it was, if you think of it, an extraordinary thing for a country like 
Russia, with its totalitarian principles, its autarkic economy, its immense 
system of secrecy, and its hereditary mistrust of the West, to agree to make 
the sacrifice involved in joining an international body in which it would 
have constantly to confer and co-operate and sometimes to submit its will 
to the general will.” 

It is good to have Professor Murray’s restatement of the creed and, too, 
his defence of the achievements of the Victorians and of social democracy 
in enfranchisement, humanitarianism, and improvement of the conditions 
of life, material and spiritual. But perhaps more of understanding is 
demanded for the failures as well as the achievements if a bridge across the 
gap between the creeds is ever to be built. Marx was not the only one to 
stress its economic failures, but there is a significance in the fact that the 
three references to him are to his “ myth of inevitable war” founded on 
economic determinism. The social and international consequences of 
uncontrolled and grossly unequal property rights have also played their 
part in the cult of violence against which Professor Murray so well and 
wisely pleads. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 
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NEGROES IN Britain. By K. L. Lirrie. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
e> Co., Lid. 292 pp. 255.) 


Dr. LITTLE’S book is in two parts. The first is a survey of the coloured 
population of Cardiff’s dock area. This is about the fourth survey of this 
area, whose inhabitants are already pretty sick of publicity, and would 
much prefer either to be left alone or to be helped in some concrete way. 
But this survey is the fullest of the lot, and will be definitive, so it has the 
additional merit, for Cardiff, that future researchers will have to go elsewhere. 

Cardiff’s is one of several coloured communities to be found in English 
towns ; it is the largest, the most compact, and for geographical reasons 
the most segregated. The male members of these communities have 
chiefly been seamen ; other trades have offered little employment, and the 
position of women and girls has been particularly distressing. Many 
employers are sympathetic, but the British working classes are very 
conservative, and their racial prejudices have been the principal barrier to 
wider employment opportunities. In conditions of widespread unemploy- 
ment, such as we had between the wars, the fear of competition for jobs 
has been added to prejudice, and the coloured communities have had an 
exceptionally hard time. As soon as the war came and brought full 
employment this fear disappeared, and the coloured population ceased to 
be a problem in any sense. 

This book records the position in Cardiff between the wars, with 
unemployment at unprecedented levels. It is a sordid story of the efforts 
of local officials, newspapers, police and trade unions, all co-operating to 
ensure that no black man should be employed so long as whites were 
unemployed. It reaches its depths with the fraudulent withdrawal of 
British passports from coloured seamen clearly entitled to hold them, 
with the result that these men ceased to be eligible for employment on sub- 
sidised ships. It is not, of course, a shocking tale if you agree that black 
men, British or not, should be the last to be hired and the first to be fired, 
but anyone interested in the administration of justice in England should 
study it, nevertheless. 

The tale is well told. The scene is laid accurately, and there is a clear 
picture of the community in the usual sociological terms. It is, perhaps, a 
little too detached ; Cardiff’s coloured personalities are warm and colourful, 
and the book would have benefited by something of the personal touch ; 
but it makes interesting reading al] the same. 

The second part of the book is less satisfactory. An account of the 
early history of Negroes in Britain is followed by some survey of the present 
attitudes of whites and blacks to each other. The major questions remain 
unanswered. On the side of theory, why, for example, is the British 
attitude towards Negroes more aggressive than that of the French, or other 
European peoples? ‘This is a fascinating subject for speculation. Dr. 
Little makes some reference to it, but he does not really contribute anything. 
Or on the side of policy, how can race relations be improved? Or should 
there be legislation to protect the rights of coloured people in hotels and 
other public places? These practical problems are not discussed at all. 
The anthropological method, to which the author devotes an obscure and 
unnecessary introductory chapter, is at its weakest here. The book tails 
off with extracts from what this and that man in the street said, which are 
interesting, but which throw no light either on the origins of the problem 
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or on the best way to tackle it. Perhaps it will solve itself, now that the 
status of Africa in the imperial scheme has changed so swiftly and so 
radically. If the development of Africa and the potentialities of Africans 
are going to be the life line of the British people, as so many people now 
seem to think, more effort will be made to understand the Negro’s problems, 
and there will be greater friendliness towards him. It is to be hoped that 
any change of heart will begin to show itself at home, for without doubt 
Britain’s coloured communities have been having a raw deal. 
W. ArrHur Lewis. 


Atsos. By Samuet A. Goupsmit. (Sigma Books. 259 pp. 155.) 


In 1944 Professor Goudsmit set out from Washington with a small group 
of scientists and army officers, known by the code name of the Alsos 
Mission, to find out how near the Germans were to discovering the processes 
which lead to the construction of the atom-bomb. Alsos was one of the 
many outfits attached to Supreme Headquarters, engaged in special intel- 
ligence work ; it worked quietly and tactfully on its own and apart from 
an incident after the end of the war when it kidnapped some German 
physicists from a British internment camp, succeeded in maintaining 
excellent relations with the military authorities of all the Allies. In a 
sense this is the theme of the book. If scientists are to be able to help the 
armed forces, civilians and military must co-operate. It is a simple moral 
and perhaps Professor Goudsmit does not emphasise enough what difficul- 
ties have to be overcome to achieve complete co-operation. His account 
shows how apparently perfect co-operation was achieved among the 
Americans and British and how the German scientists were hamstrung 
by jealousies between scientists, by intriguing Nazi officials, by incompetent 
political appointees to scientific posts and by the corruption which was 
bred by the palace politics of Hitler’s extraordinary entourage. But the 
difference between the German and the Allied attitude to scientists springs 
from the course of the war. The German scientists had their day before it 
began ; the early triumphs bred hubris among their generals; and only 
late in the day did their leaders once again demand miracles to be worked 
when their country was being bombarded from the air and their scientific 
organisation had been rotted by inactivity and dissensions. The Allies, 
on the other hand, were forced by their early disasters to turn to the scientists 
for help; even so, it took time for each service in turn to learn that the 
scientist must be treated as an equal and a brother in war and not as a paid 
and privileged servant. 

It was, however, natural for Professor Goudsmit and his colleagues to 
assume that the German physicists would be well ahead in their plans. 
In 1939 Otto Hahn had discovered the principle of nuclear fission and in 
the same year Fliigge conjectured that a chain reaction might be set up 
which would result in an incredible amount of energy being suddenly 
released. The atom-bomb was just such a project to appeal to Hitler’s 
melodramatic nature and one would have expected the project to have been 
pushed forward by the Nazis at all costs. In fact the Alsos hunt ended in 
uncovering a mouse—not a mountain. Promising leads led them on false 
trails. The pursuit of a German firm which had been buying up thorium 
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in France led to the riveting discovery that it had used the thorium to 
doctor a dentifrice as an advertising stunt. Remote instructions from 
Washington and dozens of petty collaborators wasted their time and sent 
them on chases over France and the Low Countries and led Goudsmit to 
The Hague where he saw again the house in which his parents had lived 
before they were dragged away to perish in the gas chambers. It was not 
until they entered Strasbourg that they found evidence to show that the 
German physicists were labouring far behind the Allies in their researches. 
At the end of the war the Germans were still in such an elementary stage 
and yet so convinced that they must be ahead of everyone else in the world 
that it was some time before they were convinced that the explosion at 
Hiroshima was not a piece of elaborate propaganda. 

The German scientists had failed to understand the difference between 
the machine or uranium pile which they hoped would produce a chain 
reaction and the bomb itself. The Allies had used the pile not to produce 
a bomb but to produce a new substance called plotinium which was the 
material out of which the bomb was made. How was it that the Germans 
were so backward? Professor Goudsmit devotes the second half of his 
book to answering this question. He once again reminds us, as Mr. Trevor 
Roper did in his account of Hitler’s last days, that the German war effort 
was hopelessly disorganised and continually thrown out of gear by the 
squabbles of the rival Nazi moguls, each trying to extend their power and 
gtab each other’s empires. He emphasises the jealousies and intrigues of 
scientists and bureaucrats which Mr. Nigel Balchin has graphically exposed 
in his novels and which leave the back-room boys frustrated and defeatist. 
He points the moral that freedom of thought pays dividends even in war 
and that to divert even second-rate technicians into Aryan science will 
bring its reward. He wisely shows how the presence of Werner Heisenberg, 
possibly the greatest living theoretical physicist actively engaged in work 
today, was in some ways as great a handicap as it was an asset; for the 
Fihrerprinzip always strong in German academic life had been so strengthen- 
ed by the Nazis that Heisenberg’s word was law and when he wandered in 
unfruitful pastures, the sheep followed meekly. (Heisenberg, who has 
tecently given a series of dazzling lectures at Cambridge and left again the 
impression of a cultivated and charming personality, is severely handled by 
Goudsmit ; not so much for his conduct under the Nazis as for his conceit 
which made him after the war pretend that German scientists were engaged 
not on research for a bomb but merely to build a pile to produce energy for 
industrial purposes.) And yet Professor Goudsmit does not really mention 
the basic reason for the Allied success and German failure which anyone 
with a nodding acquaintanceship with Marxist analysis can guess. To 
build the atom bomb required the expenditure of fantastic sums of money, 
material and the employment of large numbers of highly-qualified tech- 
ficians. America possessed those resources: Germany did not. When 
one recollects that in Ford’s aircraft plant at Baton Rouge alone, as many 
draughtsmen were employed as in the whole of the aircraft industry in the 
United Kingdom, it is easy to see how mere weight of technique and material 
gave the United States and her allies superiority. It remains to add that 
Alsos is in no sense a technical book but readable and interesting, and 
written with all the charm of the naive enthusiasm of an American professor. 


Nort ANNAN. 
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SYDNEY OLIviER: LETTERS AND SELECTED WRITINGS EDITED BY MARGARET 
OLIVIER, WITH SOME IMPRESSIONS BY BERNARD SHAW. (Aden and 
Unwin. 252 pp. 155) 

CHARLES RODEN Buxton. A MEMOIR BY VICTORIA DE BuNSEN. (Allen 
and Unwin. 187 pp. 95. 6d.) 


Ir would be difficult to imagine two men who superficially were more 
different from each other than Sydney Olivier and Charles Buxton yet 
fundamentally they were not unlike, for all their lives they pursued, and 
often worked together for, the same objects. In the Labour Movement 
for many years I saw them both at close quarters and watched them working 
in the fields of international and imperial politics. They were both very 
remarkable men. There was something flamboyant about Olivier; he 
looked, as Bernard Shaw says, “like a Spanish grandee in any sort of 
clothes ” ; his vitality was immense ; even when he was Secretary of State 
for India, if he came into a Committee Room at the House of Commons, he 
seemed to bring with him a gale of wind, a fountain of energy, and a cascade 
of words. Buxton was the exact opposite ; in manner and speech he was 
unusually quiet, modest, and reserved; it was only when one knew him 
well, that one fully realised his mental and physical energy and the depth 
of his feelings and convictions. 

Both men devoted their lives to politics and became socialists and active 
members of the Labour Party. Their particular sphere was the Empire 
and the position of the colonial peoples, though Buxton devoted himself to 
international affairs and the organisation of peace no less than to imperial 
questions. In the last 45 years there has been a revolution in Britain in the 
attitude towards the colonial empire and towards the political and economic 
status of the colonial peoples, particularly the Africans. The change has 
been from exploitation to the principle of trusteeship and partnership 
which has now been accepted by all parties. The Labour Party was a 
pioneer of the new policy, and Olivier and Buxton played a prominent 
part in initiating it and carrying it through. Olivier as an administratot 
in Jamaica had a profound influence upon colonial practice, and his books, 
which are classics in their subject, helped to establish the new theory of 
empire. Buxton, who inherited the anti-slavery tradition of his ancestors, 
did his work, no less effectually as a Member of Parliament and in his books, 
and outside the limelight he helped a small band of experts and enthusiasts, 
by years of patient labour, to mould and guide the Labour Party’s colonial 
policy. 

The two books ‘are admirable and deserve a wide public. Political 
biographies of this kind are usually rather dreary, for the day-to-day 
activities of the politician tend to make dull reading. Somehow or other 
Olivier’s wife and Buxton’s sister have managed to avoid nearly all the 
pitfalls and have produced two books which almost any intelligent reader 
should find fascinating. The reason is that in each case, by different methods, 
they have succeeded in giving us a living picture of the man himself, a vivid 
sense and understanding of his character. Lady Olivier does this by 4 
judicious selection of heterogeneous material. It begins with a brilliantly 
characteristic impressionistic sketch of Olivier by Bernard Shaw ; there 
follow a short autobiographical fragment by Olivier, which makes one 
regret that he did not write his autobiography, and an admirable memoit 
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of 130 pages by Lady Olivier, which conains a considerable number of 
very interesting letters from Olivier to his family and Graham Wallas 
The remainder of the book is occupied by six of his essays or addresses and 
two short “ recollections ” by Sir Alexander Harris and Herbert de Lisser. 

Mrs. de Busen’s book is more of a whole; it is an intimate memoir, 
written with deep affection and complete candour, a rare and difficult 
achievement. Charles Buxton was a very complex character and even his 
friends never saw his heart on his sleeve ; he was not secretive, and he was 
one of the most candid and truthful of men, but he had the reserve which 
goes with modesty, and so it was possible to know him well for years and 
only get fugitive glimpses of many important sides of his mind and character. 
There is internal evidence in the book to show that its author enjoyed to 
an unusual extent her brother’s confidence and affection and that she 
probably understood him better than any one else; she is therefore able 
to make others understand his simplicity and complexity, the strength of 
his individuality which forced him to follow his own path in small as well 
as in great things, his extraordinary niceness of character, and the wide 
range of his abilities and talents. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By W. A. RoBsON. 
(REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION. Allen and Unwin. 
376 pp. 185.) 


Tue second edition of Professor Robson’s book, first published in 1931, 
appears at an opportune moment. After years of neglect, local government 
reform, if nowhere near the top, has at last forced its way into the queue of 
necessary legislation and, in the Prologue which the author has contributed 
to this edition, the reasons for this change are set out. 

Professor Robson has done a signal service to the cause which is so 
dear to him in making, under the title of “‘ The Crisis in Local Government,” 
a slashing attack on the policy which governments since 1930 have pursued 
of taking away services hitherto belonging to local authorities and giving 
them either to the central government or to ad hoc Boards, appointed by the 
central government. He gives a formidable list of such services, beginning 
with the licensing of passenger road services in 1930, and the transfer of 
3,500 miles of trunk roads from highway authorities to the Ministry of 
Transport in 1936, to the last nationalisation of a municipal service, namely 
that of valuation for rates in 1948. The greatest sinner has been the present 
government. In 1945 municipal aerodromes were taken over by the Civil 
Aviation, in 1946, the new Towns Act gave the development of new towns 
to corporations to be appointed by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and made impossible any further municipal developments on the 
lines of Wythenshawe by the Manchester City Council, or Speke by the 
Liverpool City Council. The same year saw an additional 3,700 miles of 
highways given to the Ministry of Transport, and Regional Boards for the 
control of the location of industry set up, consisting of representatives of 
employers, Trade Unions and government officials, but not of local govern- 
ment representatives. Yet this is a matter that surely concerns local 
authorities. In 1947 the peak was reached—gas, electricity, bus and tram 
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undertakings were all removed from local ownership and control and so 
were hospitals. Under the social security measure of the same year, outdoor 
relief went over to the Assistance Board, and in 1948 valuation for rating 
was handed over to the Inland Revenue department. It is somewhat ironical 
that this movement should have been, if not inaugurated, certainly 
accelerated, by a Labour government which largely rose to power on the 
many achievements in municipal enterprises which the party had successfully 
established, especially during the past twenty-five years. Municipal 
socialism first propagated by the Fabians made great strides and the Webbs’ 
Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, published in 1920, 
proposed that local authorities should operate in a much larger field than 
had been originally suggested. Why then has the Labour government 
dealt such serious blows to a movement that it has hitherto enthusiastically 
supported ? 

Professor Robson gives the reasons fairly, although he does not accept 
their validity. There is general agreement that local government areas are 
not suitable for the administration of many of the services today, but local 
authorites cannot agree upon a reform of their areas and functions ; if the 
government had to wait for agreement, their programme of the nationalisa- 
tion of transport, gas, electricity, and hospitals could not have been carried 
out. There is undoubtedly some force in this contention and the whole 
fault cannot be laid at the door of the present government. Early in 1945 
the coalition government issued a White Paper which is described by 
Professor Robson as “‘ mainly an escapist document.” Proposals for two- 
tier government on a regional basis had been made—mostly instigated by 
Professor Robson—but, the opposition of local authorities to any perpetua- 
tion of the war-time system of Regional Commissioners had been allowed to 
prejudice the quite different proposal of elected, regional bodies, with 
subordinate district councils also elected to carry out between them the 
various functions of local government. The White Paper concluded 
that no case had been made out for so drastic a change. If the nettle had 
been grasped then or by the Labour government when it first came into 
power, reform of local government areas could have preceded its other 
reforms. It is impossible to expect agreement amongst the various 
authorities as to which of them are to be swallowed and which are to be 
allowed to do the swallowing. Also the situation has been complicated, 
as Professor Robson shows, in that the movement for taking away certain 
functions from the local government service has been accompanied by a 
parallel movement to give to county councils, functions which were pre- 
viously exercised by Boroughs and District Councils. 

The Education Act of 1944 made County Councils the responsible 
authority with power to delegate to Divisional Executives. Police, fire 
brigades, town and country planning, maternity and child welfare, and 
child life protection are now the responsibility of County Councils, with 
again power to delegate to minor authorities in certain cases, so that County 
Councils have been recompensed for some of their losses to the central 
government at the expense of non-county Boroughs which have lost both 
to the central government and to the County Council. The government 
has thus managed to divide the forces that would otherwise have been united 
in opposition to the weakening of local government. However, the proposals 
that have been put before the Boundary Commission by Manchester and 
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the surrounding areas show that a number of county boroughs are anxious 
for a two-tier regional government, and the county of Lancashire has made 
a somewhat similar proposal. Any reform in the future as in the past, 
will have to be imposed by Parliament and all that can be said for the present 
unhappy procedure is that local authorities have now awakened to the 
threat to their existence and are ready for far-reaching reforms. It is to be 
hoped that, when these have been brought about, the central government 
will return to the new and larger local authorities some at least of the 
functions which have been taken away from them on the ground of in- 
adequacy of their areas. Ad hoc bodies, appointed by the central govern- 
ment and responsible only to it, mean that the services administered by 
them are largely withdrawn from democratic control, and, although some 
of the members are appointed after consultation with the local authorities 
of the area, this is a poor substitute for members directly responsible to the 
local electors. 

The increasing tendency for central control of local authorities, which 
Professor Robson points out has been intensified since the introduction of 
the block grant in 1929, is another threat to local self government. During 
the war local authorites acted as agents for the central government for 
certain war-time services and it looks as if Whitehall is reluctant to give up 
this relationship. The fact that the cost of local government services has 
risen so considerably, whilst the revenue from rates is inelastic, has meant a 
large increase in government grants. It has always been assumed in the 
past that this means an increase in government control. Can we continue 
on this assumption ? Is it universally true that “he who pays the piper 
calls the tune”? Under the settlement of the non-provided school 
problem in the new Education Act, much larger sums than hitherto will 
go to the support of the voluntary schools, but there is no commensurate 
increase in public control. The Treasury is now providing two-thirds of 
the cost of our universities, but the University Grants Committee exercise 
very little control. %The new hospital boards will be 100 per cent. dependent 
for funds on public money, but will the Ministry of Health exercise as 
detailed control over them as the Ministry of Education exercises over local 
education authorities ? Has not the time come when responsible bodies, 
whether elected or appointed, should be trusted to administer public money 
with the minimum of control? This is one of the many questions that 
arises from re-reading Professor Robson’s book. 


Concentration upon the topical and stimulating prologue to this second 
edition should not lead readers to overlook the many wise things Professor 
Robson says about the expansion of local authority enterprise. Following 
upon the Webbs, and himself followed by G. D. H. Cole, he suggests that 
local authorities should revert to the early position of municipal corporations 
before the introduction of the doctrine of witra vires in 1859. Municipal 
enterprise has too long been confined to clearing up the conditions brought 
about by the uncontrolled laissez-faire of the 19th century and should now 
branch out into municipal trading—the delivery of coal, milk, etc., and 
into the proyision of more amenities. Libraries, parks, and art galleries 
should now be followed by municipal orchestras, thgatres, cinemas. This 
government which has taken away so much from the local authorities 
had made a first small step in the opposite direction by giving County 
Councils, County Boroughs, and even non-County Boroughs the right to 
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run civic restaurants—hitherto only a war-time measure—and to provide 
entertainments, which term is to be liberally interpreted. 

Professor Robson’s belief in local self-government as a necessary part of a 
fully democratic way of life has produced the most effective challenge to 
the policy of the government in this field that has yet appeared. All who 
share his belief, whether elected councillors, municipal officials, or ordinary 
members of the public concerned with the efficient government of their 
locality, should read this second edition. 

One of the factors that has contributed to the present situation is the lack 
of determined opposition by the local authorities. Many of them are 
controlled by the Labour Party and, quite naturally, hesitated to appear to 
oppose the policies of the government, when these were being attacked by 
the opposition. It evidently seemed impossible to them to support the 
policy of nationalising gas or hospitals and at the same time to insist that 
these services should be handed over to enlarged local authorities, rather 
than to ad hoc Boards. It has been left to Professor Robson, himself a 
member of the Labour Party, but also a student and a devotee of local 
government, to state the position so clearly that there is no longer any 
excuse for confusing the issues. 

If members of the government want to know what is the effect upon the 
local government structure of their various policies, they should make 
time to read the Prologue, where they will also find the solution to the 
present unfortunate situation. 

SHENA D. Simon. 


ArpLE OF Discorp. By C. M. WoopnHouse. (Hutchinson. 320 pp. 
215.) 


Tuart the politics of Greece have some special complexity which makes 
it impossible for anyone but “experts” to understand them is a belief 
quite widely held by the politically informed in other countries. It is 
paralleled, perhaps, by that other belief, so dear to British diplomats, that 
of all people the “expert” is the most to be abhorred, and that only an 
observer innocent of all experience and prior knowledge can be trusted 
to make a sound and impartial judgment. There is something to be 
said for both these theories—and much against. 

There is nothing inherently more complex in Greek politics than in the 
politics of any other small European nation. To understand them no 
special qualification is required; only a working familiarity with past 
events, and, above all, a knowledge of the people. It is there, prehaps, 
that the difficulty begins. 

Apparently no other European people (and perhaps no other European 
country) is so immediately and lastingly attractive to almost every 
Englishman who comes into contact with it. But attraction and under- 
standing—though the second is impossible without the first—are not the 
same thing. There are many Englishmen who claim to love the Greeks, 
very few who really know them. And without that knowledge sound 
political analysis cannot be made. 

Colonel Woodhouse has had opportunities of knowing the Greeks 
enjoyed by few other strangers. As Commander of the Allied Military 
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Mission to the Greek guerillas and later British Embassy official in Athens, 
he lived right through the drama of occupation, liberation, and political 
upheaval which he now describes. He carries his story further than any 
account yet published, and ends it with his comments on the new phase 
initiated by the programme of American aid to Greece. 

Prolonged personal experience and responsibility throughout these 
years make this an authoritative book. Certainly, it will be a major 
source of information for all future histories of Greece and for all detailed 
studies of the problems of occupation and resistance in Europe during the 
last world war. But it is not as many readers will perhaps expect, by 
any means the final authority on the events which it recounts. 

“The opinions expressed,” the author says frankly “.. . seek to 
justify British policy in Greece... .” In that task he has not wholly 
succeeded; though not from any omission or misinterpretation of the 
facts. Right through the earlier narrative there runs the argument that 
British decisions taken in the early stages of the occupation were 
“ retrospectively justified” by subsequent political events, even though 
those events were entirely unexpected at the time. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that if British policy was indeed blameless throughout, then 
that happy state was purely coincidental. Or did British decisions play 
some part at least in causing those events—lamentable events—which later 
“ proved ” them right ? 

The thesis that our policy in Greece during the occupation was the 
“only possible policy” is not easy to sustain, in the face of some of his 
own statements about British miscalculations of political sentiment inside 
the country, about British underestimates of the strength of E.A.M., and 
about British “failure to realise that (Greek resistance) was being used 
for political ends at all... .” How did all these mistakes occur? Who 
was to blame? The explanation is not clear. 

Nor, indeed, is the narrative itself always clear and easy to understand, 
even for a reader who has followed at close quarters many of the happenings 
described. Its flow is too often interrupted by complicated commentary 
and the development of interesting personal theories, which would have 
been better separated from the historical account. 

The book is heavy reading. Except for the specialist, there is too 
much complexity of detail. And the final conclusions will certainly not 
be accepted by all its readers. But it is an interesting, carefully written, 
well-informed account, an account that ought to have been written, and 
one whose usefulness will last. 

FRANCIS NoEL-BAKER. 


ALTERNATIVE TO SERFDOM. By JoHN Maurice Crarx. (Knopf, Ne# 
York. pp. xii + 153. $3.) 

ORDEAL BY PLANNING. By JoHN JEwKES. (Macmillan. pp. xi + 248. 
125. 6d.) 


Lorp KEYNES in the peroration of one of his most characteristic 
invectives against “sound bankers ” “ who (are) ruined in a conventional 
and orthodox way” exclaimed “ A Bankers’ Conspiracy! The idea is 
absurd! I only wish there were one! So, if they are saved, it will be, 
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I expect, in their own despite.” On thinking it over is one not tempted to 
compliment the bankers on their instinct if not their intellect ? Is one not 
led to admire that _— de corps which led them to sustain deflation like 
a Spartan youth a fox, unflinchingly obeying an unfathomed tradition. 
For, once the deep conviction that the state of employment is not determined 
by destiny has been undermined intellectually, the entrepreneur and 
especially the banker lose control of the economic and thus of the political 
system. ‘That tender plant, the “state of confidence” will no longer 
determine the life of the nation. No recourse can any more be had to the 
need to secure the country from bankruptcy. 

Once it is recognised that the state of economic activity can be 
consciously influenced, economic decisions become political and the relations 
between the different classes of the community, the bargaining power of 
entrepreneurs and Trade Unions become the object of policy. A return 
to a freely functioning market system is synonymous with the conscious 
creation of conditions in which the Trade Unions are at such a disadvantage 
that they cannot bring about a general rise in wages, i.¢., of substantial 
unemployment. In a democratic society this is barely possible in the long 
run. The basic post-war problem for the Western World is how to achieve 
stability and social progress without extremism. 

Professor Clark, one of the most eminent theoretical economists in the 
U.S., has no doubts. He squarely comes down in favour of a balanced 
society, a society which is neither exposed to the dictates of the purse or of 
political machines. In these five lectures he explores the postulates of such 
a society. In an admirable way he introduces into the framework of 
economics the results of modern psychology and sociology. He rejects 
the narrow attempts to separate ethics and economics by showing that they 
entail the fallacy of supposing that to maintain the status guo does not mean 
an ethical decision. “ We do needa collective apprehension of the purposes 
of a society that understandingly furthers the needs and purposes of its 
members.” His sane comments on the “ pure” treatment of competition 
are a joy to read. “ Perfect” competition postulated by the neo-classical 
theory has never existed and cannot exist. There is an infinite variety in 
business rivalry and no legal rules can ensure that tacit agreements and other 
methods difficult to check will not swamp the economic structure. But 
Professor Clark is hopeful, perhaps too hopeful, that innovation and 
relatively free entry will preserve a state of “‘ workable competition.” 


The central problem, however, is the relationship between organised 
groups and in this respect, Professor Clark unequivocally accepts the logical 
conclusions which follow from the Keynesian revolution. Unlike the 
pseudo-followers of Keynes in this country he does not hide the fact that 
only voluntary and conscious co-operation between organised groups can save 
a “mixed” economic system in a democratic political setting. Such 
co-operation is not impossible to achieve. But it cannot be achieved on 
the basis of one-sided dictation. Voluntary self-denial must come from 
both sides. 

“. . . We must learn the working meaning of the truth that a 
community is not merely something to which one looks for benefits, 
though it has that side, but is also something to which one owes 
obligations ; and that gains must be justified by contributions, not 
only to customers, or even to an industry, but to the common enterprise 
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as a whole. This truth needs to be rediscovered after generations of 
life in a world in which each was expected to look out for himself 
alone.” 

“«. . . In so far as it contemplates control by law, every individual 
is not free to choose how far such control shall go. So this requires 
him to accept voluntarily a collective decision that will seldom draw 
the line precisely where he would have chosen to draw it. He will 
force the line to be drawn too far on the side of regimentation unless, 
in many matters, he limits his liberty without waiting for law to do it 
for him. And the principles guiding such limitation, while easy to 
accept in the abstract, are very difficult to apply to concrete cases, 
especially one’s own case.” 


This indeed sets a “ high and exacting ” moral standard. But works 
such as this, written in the difficult psychological atmosphere of the con- 
temporary world make one less pessimistic about its attainment. 

In contrast with this seemingly effortless accomplishment to synthesise 
what is the best in the whole field of social sciences, Professor Jewkes’s 
pamphlet shows consequences of the great strain to which our economists 
were exposed during and after the war. 

At times the impression is that Professor Jewkes wishes to discuss the 
long-run problem of planning. But hardly started on this task he veers 
round and briskly attacks the Government for some failure or other in that 
transition period in which no one, not even Professor Jewkes in his more 
sober moments, would deny the need for quantitative controls. In this 
jumble of fancied grievances and serious problems the whole burning 
question is lost of how the readjustment of Britain to an unfavourable world 
position should be managed. The grotesque caricature of Sir Stafford 
Cripps as the most faithful follower of Monsieur (sic !) Stalin (p. 89), the 
picture of the tremulous and arch-conservative higher Civil Service as 
bloodsucking and power lusty bureaucrats wishing to enslave everybody, 
must excite such Homeric guffaws as to drown the anxious problem of how to 
choose and to keep in check the controllers of our economic destiny. 

His lack of real faith in his cause is shown by his odd methods of 
argument. This is best illustrated by his approach to the problem of 
whether monopoly or oligopoly is spreading. He sharply criticises the 
“planners” for their slipshod and unscientific exaggerations without 
offering adequate proofs. He then proceeds to quote Professor Stigler— 
not a wholly unbiased source—to sum up the evidence for the United States, 
(p. 39): “the largest companies are not more efficient (and are frequently 
less so) than the large companies.” On looking up Professor Stigler’s 
book—which is an elementary textbook for beginners and not a monograph 
dealing with the problem in hand—we find the statements quoted by 
Professor Jewkes followed by this—unquoted—clause of qualifications : 
“‘ These statements cannot be proved rigorously ; the type of evidence on 
which they rest may, however, be illustrated.” Professor Stigler then goes 
on to show that in the case of bakeries (a typical modern industry !) the 
statement is correct. This surely is no “proof.” Professor Stigler also 
refers to the notorious Temporary National Economic Committee Mono- 
gtaph No. 13 which has been controverted almost immediately after its 
appearance (Blair, Review of Economic Statistics, 1942, p. 125) and which. 
despite its proven inaccuracy seems to have become a tribal Bible. To 
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clinch his case for Britain Professor Jewkes relies on metaphor: elephants fifty 
times their present size could not live, and then quotes the Working Party 
Reports as proof that large size does not decrease cost. But in the case of 
furniture and pottery, to take out two, this is flagrantly false. In both these 
cases the Working Party, consisting as it did mainly of the representatives 
of the employers and employees of small and medium firms, had to go to 
extreme lengths to conceal the vast advantages of large scale. Professor 
Jewkes then cites Leak and Maizels’ important study to show that “ more 
than nine-tenths of the firms employed less than 500 workers and accounted 
for half of the working population.” But the surprising and new result 
of that enquiry was that 4.39 per cent. of the firms with more than 500 
employees accounted for 52.2 per cent. of total employment. No one had 
even suspected that concentration in Britain had developed to this degree. 


Nor can anybody familiar with the highly increasing return of industrial 
research maintain (p. 54) that the “laboratory is fighting against (the 
monopolist) ”—unless, indeed, we think of the pure monopoly of discarded 
textbooks which never existed. In the United States where better evidence 
is available (cf. Report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to the U.S. 
Senate Committee) there can be no dispute that the preponderance of the 
mammoth corporations has been increasing at an accelerated rate. In view 
of these facts we might perhaps ask him in his own words to “ provide 
evidence in support ” of his views. 

Nor is it particularly exhilarating to see Professor Schumpeter, who is 
one of the stoutest defenders of capitalism, attacked as a “ Socialist ” mainly 
because his unusual intellectual honesty caused him to destroy some of 
Professor Mises’s and Hayek’s more fanciful nonsense. That his views 
of the bourgeoisie do not coincide with those of either Lord Passfield or 
Professor Laski would certainly not astonish anybody with even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the relevant literature and does not seem to destroy the 
case for planning as Professor Jewkes seems to assume. 

Nor is Professor Jewkes’s reiteration of Professor Hayek’s odd inter- 
pretation of some dubious calculations of Colin Clark a proof that economic 
progress could not be speeded up. The huge expansion of the U.S. 
productive capacity has thoroughly exploded the fable that all ills are 
necessary in an imperfect world and that investment say in India cannot be 
increased. 

While he complains that the simplicity and superficiality of his 
adversaries mislead the public, he gives a picture of a “ free ” society which 
is nothing if not naive. The consumer reigns supreme, his knowledge not 
his tastes being influenced by advertising (p. 22). This perfect specimen 
considers all the choices, even those which could be, but are not, in fact 
offered to him because of monopolistic obstacles (p. 110). He chooses 
his job and his working time according to schedules of disutility (p. 66). 
“It ought to be a comparatively simple matter to maintain the competitive 
system” (p. 53). Mass production is becoming obsolete (p. 22). The 
business cycle and over-investment are checked smoothly and without after 
effects by the variation of the rate of interest (p. 70). Or what is one to 
make of his logic which asserts (p. 100) that, because incentive requires 
unequal total income, equality in the distribution of necessities is nonsense? 
Nor will anyone beyond his first term in economics accept the statement by 
implication that differences in private and social cost are exhausted by the 
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smoke nuisance (p. 116). The vast body of careful research demonstrating 
the need—not the least in the entrepreneur’s interest—of town planning is 
not even alluded to. It seems, moreover (p. 114) that the price system 
ensures continuous adjustment—crises only occur in a planned economy 
(p. 176). Professor Jewkes is much bolder than some of his “ Liberal” 
colleagues in proposing a solution of the problem of how to keep a reserve 
army of unemployed sufficient to prevent wage-inflation. He desires to 
maintain (p. 179) unemployment at some 5 to 6 per cent. (or some 800,000 to 
1,100,000 in Britain). Should it fall below that figure the “ democratic ” 
way of dealing with the consequent threat to peace and stability would be 
the introduction of taxes on /ower incomes to reduce demand. I wonder how 
long “ democracy ” would survive under such conditions of artificially 
weakened bargaining power for the Trade Unions. 


The economic (and facts) underlying his analysis of the current position 
in Britain are hardly more satisfactory. He boldly opens his book (p. vii) 
by stating that our standard of life declined to arouse the pity of richer 
nations ; as a matter of fact, it has fallen singularly little considering the 
unfavourable changes due to the war. He asserts that our production is 
dwindling (p. 77). In fact British production is running at over 10 per 
cent. above the pre-war peak—a fact not achieved for the whole of the first decade 
after the first war (cf. Report of the European Economic Commission) 
under the blessing of a “ free ” economy and “ multilateral convertibility.” 
To say that there is growing class distinction in this country is really funny. 
No doubt Ministers have made grave errors in judgment and in speech. 
But has anyone who was one of the main originators of the campaign 
against austerity any right to speak now and wag a reproving finger? 
How could we have “played a greater role in world affairs” had our 
consumption absorbed an even greater part of our output? To say 
that bottlenecks prove that planning has failed is equivalent to saying that 
we ought to have held back output below physical capacity: a strange 
proposal by a critic of our decline. Bottlenecks will always appear and 
show the limits of our capacity: their complete disappearance would be 
equal to mass-unemployment. But that is perhaps what Professor Jewkes 
really desires. 

He reproves Mr. Strachey (pp. 99 and 111) for opposing the exploitation 
of overseas supplies by Britain in the inter-war period resulting from the 
fall of many prices below full production costs. And then goes on to say 
that planned trade is always exploitative. He wants to restore labour 
mobility (pp. 80-81) but attacks housing (p. 76). He reproaches the Govern- 
ment for the “ inflation” that occurred and never even mentions the war- 
time accumulation of savings which represents a volume of pushing power 
at least twenty-fold of the reduction in taxation in 1945 and 1946. No doubt 
the 1947 crisis showed the lack of preparation on the part of the Administra- 
tion—but was it so different from the National Government’s behaviour 
formed to defend the Gold Standard? It had nothing to do with planning. 
Professor Jewkes’s history of our post-war balance of payments difficulties 
is also one-sided. The huge loss of foreign income is minimised by the 
omission of the increased payments to overseas creditors (p. 215) and no 
reference is made to our military expenditure, the direct and indirect burden 
of which was larger than the whole U.S. loan. The new agricultural policy 
of the Government may be misguided because it relies on the profit- 
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incentive and price-mechanism, but not, as Professor Jewkes suggests, 
because it involves subsidies. He completely disregards the implication 
of a probable long-run worsening of our terms of trade on our agricultural 
plans. Finally, he suggests devaluation as a smooth and perfect remedy 
(p. 234). As it can be readily shown under present conditions (as long as 
the seller’s market continues), this would have exactly the opposite effect 
to what he seems to surmise. 

In this queer fashion and through such unlikely (and probably un- 
suspecting) channels the old Marxian dogma of the need for an industrial 
reserve army and the inevitability of the class struggle by way of employment 
= is introduced into English literature which hitherto, luckily, remained 

ostile to such logical extremism. 
T. BALOGH. 


MALAYA AND Its History. By Sir RicHarp O. Winstrepr. (Hutchinson's 
University Library. 158 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Is there any country in the world which can envisage so rich a cultural 
future as Malaya? For to this small peninsula and its adjacent islands 
have come, for over four thousand years, people from all over southern 
and central Asia—who have left their marks even though they themselves 
have gone, whose descendants today form one of the most variegated 
populations in the world. As the Aryans were moving into India and 
the Hebrews westward out of Mesopotamia, the Malays were moving 
down from Yunnan to the peninsula, some of them crossing the straits 
to Sumatra beyond. ‘“‘ They lived,” according to Sir Richard Winstedt, 
* as villagers still live, in houses built on piles . . . they cultivated sugar- 
cane, bananas, the gourd, and the coconut... . Their numerals went up 
to a thousand and they possessed some knowledge of the stars.” 


Later there came Indian traders, monks and teachers, carving Sanskrit 
inscriptions as early as the fourth century a.p., Chinese envoys and pirates, 
Arabs from the Hadramaut, Muslim conquerors from Java; in modern 
times, d’Albuquerque and the Portuguese who held Malacca from 1513 to 
1641, the Dutch of the Netherlands East India Company, Francis Light 
who began the British penetration in Penang, Chinese tin miners, British 
rubber planters, Tamil coolies, Malays from the islands, Sinhalese, Siamese, 
Filipinos, Jews, and many more. There they live today, heirs to all the 
best in Asiatic civilisation, and to much of the best in European tradition. 
What will they make of their future ? 


Sir Richard Winstedt’s book will enable the student to begin to answer 
this question, provided he is patient and sufficiently imaginative to see the 
romance of the story in a welter of unfamiliar place-names, Hindu gods, 
Malay sea-gipsies, petty states, picturesque dynasties, and Muslim peasants. 
The truth is that it is not possible to write a history of Malaya in 150 pages, 
and it is not Sir Richard Winstedt’s fault if the bones of the story are conse- 
quently a little drier than the theme should warrant. The adult student, 
for whom the book is written, must clothe the bones himself, but his task 
is made unnecessarily difficult by the absence of a map. If he is wise he 
will construct his own chronological table as he goes along, and his further 
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investigations will be greatly assisted by the excellent bibliography, which 
gives some original as well as secondary sources. 

Even then the answer will not be easy. Malaya has imbibed these 
innumerable influences, but they have not been digested, nor have they 
penetrated throughout the peninsula. The different sections of the 
population have not mixed, but the solvents of nineteenth-century European 
capitalism have operated sufficiently long to make some re-integration 
imperative. Today only 44 per cent. of the population of the Federation of 
Malaya is Malay, with 39 per cent. Chinese, while the new Colony of 
Singapore is overwhelmingly Chinese. Moreover, many of the Chinese 
are alien-born, and their very virtues, as Sir Richard Winstedt points out, 
become almost vices when practised in somebody else’s country. These 
gtoups, together with the Indians, are being held together by a British 
administration much weakened in prestige by Japan’s wartime victories 
and by recent disorders. 

Malaya’s potentialities are impressive, but the hard facts of the present 
indicate a tremendous danger of disruption. Nobody has yet outlined a 
positive policy of integration—Sir Richard Winstedt indeed states dog- 
matically: ‘‘ There can be no fusion.” Racial fusion there need not be, 
but the building of a common cultural tradition is essential if any political 
cohesion and any economic and social advance are to be achieved. The 
failure to outline any such policy is the chief weakness of the latter part of 
the book. Sir Richard Winstedt belongs to the old school: he loves the 
Malays and fears for them; his condemnation of the methods adopted to 
achieve political unification seem to hint even at condemnation of unifica- 
tion itself ; and he has not given sufficient attention to the explosive effect 
of the introduction of Western democratic ideas. The whole conception 
of majority rule based on the individual vote takes on a quite new aspect in 
the context of a plural society, as was clearly demonstrated when proposals 
for the present constitution were being discussed. There are difficulties 
also in education, when each community wants to train its own children 
in the ways of their fathers, and in social relations when economic divisions 
coincide with racial or religious differentiations. The projected university, 
the British administration, the leaders of the Malayan communities have a 
great task ahead of them. They can, if they will, bring the vision of a 
Malayan synthesis into the foreground, without destroying the traditions 
of the different communities. ‘‘ People will not look forward to posterity, 
who never look backward to their ancestors.” They can look forward in 
Malaya if they learn from their own history that diversity, if combined with 
order and understanding, can make for richness rather than dissension, 
intellectual vigour rather than the decay of narrow traditionalism. The 
very first requirement is a little imagination. 

MArjorIz£ NICHOLSON. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THREE SCHOOLS OR ONE? By Lady Stmon oF WyTHENSHAWE. (Maller. 
95 Ppp. 35. 6d.) 

Every one who is concerned about our educational system, every 
member of the Government, and above all, members of Local Education 
Authorities, should study this pamphlet carefully. It deals with one of 
the fundamental questions regarding the organization of secondary educa- 
tion in Britain, a question which will have to be decided in the next few 
years. Is the tripartite system of grammar school, modern school, and 
technical school to continue or are we to have schools which cater for all 
the secondary education of all the children in a given area? And if the 
latter, should the school be organized in three sides, answering to the old 
tripartite division, or should it be a “ comprehensive” or “ omnibus ” 
school? Lady Simon has written an invaluable little book on this subject 
With admirable objectivity she states the problem and its history and the 
arguments for and against the several types of school. She has studied 
the various types in England, Scotland, and America, and she endeavours 
impartially to read the lesson of their experience. But having given the 
facts and the arguments, she states her own view clearly and persuasively 
in favour of a common school for all children. 


RusstAN Economic Po.icy In EasTERN Europe. By T. E. M. McKirrericx. 
(Fabian Publications and Gollancz. 40 pp. 25.) 

There are two Parts in this very valuable pamphlet. In Part I the 
facts are given regarding the trading policy of the U.S.S.R. towards Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, and Albania. 
Three phases of Russian policy are distinguished and examined, the first 
covering 1944 and 1945, the second 1946 and the first half of 1947, and 
third the Marshall Plan period. The terms of the agreements made by the 
U.S.S.R. with the various countries or between the countries themselves 
and the economic effects are analyzed. In Part II an attempt is made to 
interpret the general econcmic policy of the U.S.S.R. and the political 
assumptions upon which it is based. The pamphlet is full of important 
information inaccessible to most people and should be read by all who 
wish to penetrate the iron cuctain and get a glimpse of the international 
economic system which is being built up there. On the whole it is written 
with a considerable amount of objectivity. 


THe Last Atrempr. By BirGer Dan terus. With an introduction by 
Sir NorMAN Birkett. Illustrated. (Hwtchinson. 134 pp. 85. 6d.) 
The story which this short book tells is fascinating and proves once 
more that truth is stranger than fiction. Mr. Dahlerus is a Swedish 
engineer who worked and lived for many years in this country and whose 
business connections gave him an intimate knowledge of Germany. In 
1934 he got to know Goering and thereafter he used to meet Goering 
once or twice each year. As the international situation worsened in 1938 
Mr. Dahlerus became more and more convinced that the only possible 
way to prevent war was to convince Goering, who seemed to be the only 
Nazi leader genuinely inclined to peace, of the real attitude and policy of 
Great Britain. In June, 1937, Mr. Dahlerus was in London and discussed 
the matter with some of his British business friends. It was agreed among 
them that he should go to Berlin and see whether Goering would consent 
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to discuss the situation with a responsible British delegation. The result 
was that, with the approval of Lord Halifax, such a meeting took place in 
August near the Danish frontier. Later in August, Mr. Dahlerus took a 
personal letter from Lord Halifax to Goering in an attempt to convince 
Goering that Great Britain desired a peaceful settlement. This led to his 
becoming in fact an unofficial ambassador between London and Berlin, 
between the British Cabinet and Goering, in a vain effort to deter Hitler 
from war. The negotiation continued right up to the outbreak of war. 
The book gives a remarkable inside picture of the Nazi gangsters during 
those final days. Mr. Dadlerus’s good faith is patent; whether Goering 
was genuinely working for peace or whether he was deliberately deceiving 
Mr. Dahlerus is doubtful. The story gains in impressiveness because it 
is told with great simplicity and directness and without a trace of egoism. 


THe Navy or Great Britain. By MicHaet Lewis. Illustrated. 
(Allen ¢» Unwin. 660 pp. 305.) 

The author in his Foreword points out that his intention has been to 
write not a naval history of Britain, but a short history of the British Navy. 
The two are, as he says, distinct, and he has written an interesting and 
informative book, not about naval history, but about the Navy. It is 
divided into six parts. He begins with an account of the Navy’s origins, 
and at once the distinction has to be made between the old Navy of privately 
owned and the modern Navy of state-owned ships. When exactly the 
change came and who was “ Father of the Navy,” is a matter of dispute. 
Henry VIII has serious claims to be, if not the Father, at least the Grand- 
father of the modern Navy. But it should be remembered, as Mr. Lewis 
points out, that in the Navy which turned out to defend Britain against 
the Armada, 163, or 83 per cent., were private ships, and only 34 were 
Queen’s ships, and the 34 were not state or national ships, but were provided 
by Elizabeth personally. Mr. Lewis deals in separate Parts with ships, 
officers, men, administration, and finally weapons and tactics. He traces 
in each Part the changes and evolution and gives an account of the men 
who were mainly responsible for them. The book is full of interesting 
information and contains a large number of very good illustrations. The 
mass of historical material causes sometimes a lack of balance. For instance, 
Part VI, which deals with tactics, contains 210 pages; not quite 5 pages 
are devoted to the tactics of the 1939 war. 


War Crimes Trias. Vol. I. The “Peleus” Trial. Edited by Joun 
Cameron, D.S.C., K.C. With a foreword by Sir Davip MAxwELL 
Fyre, K.C., M.P. (Hodge. 247 pp. 185.) 

On 13th March, 1944, Peleus, a tramp freighter, was torpedoed and sunk 
by the German submarine U852z. On 17th October, 1945, in the War 
Crimes Court at Hamburg, the Commanding Officer of the U852 and four 
members of his crew were charged with committing a war crime by killing 
some of the crew of Pe/eus by firing and throwing grenades at them when 
clinging to wreckage in the water. The accused were found guilty; 
three were sentenced to death, one to imprisonment for life, and one to 
imprisonment for 15 years. This book contains the verbatim report of 
the trial. It is extremely interesting, both for the story which it tells and 
for the light which it throws upon the whole of war crimes, international 
law in relation to war, and the conduct of war crimes trials. The trial was 
conducted with scrupulous fairness towards the accused. 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN PLAN. 
No. 5. 1947-8. May, 1948. (Cambridge. 104 pp. 125. 6d.) 

This is the first publication of an extremely valuable Register by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. The four previous 
issues were circulated by the Institute as a private and confidential document, 
and it is now proposed to publish it annually. The object is to give a 
record of current research, classified under the main divisions of the social 
sciences, so that any one can find out at a glance what is being done in each 
division, what the particular projects are, and when it is probable that they 
will be completed. Research of Government departments, of commercial 
and political bodies, and of private persons is not included, though, perhaps 
somewhat illogically, the work of research students for the Ph.D. Thesis 
and equivalent degrees is included. The material is principally derived 
from the universities, independent research institutes, or learned and 
professional societies. The Register has been admirably edited and should 
prove extremely useful, not merely to research workers, but also to all 
social science teachers, students, or writers. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1947. Edited by Ivison S. MACADAM, assisted by 
HuGuH LaTIMER. (Longmans. 568 pp. 425.) 
THe YEAR Book oF WorxLp Arrarrs, 1948. (Stevens. 376 pp. 205.) 
These two well-known annuals maintain their standards of efficiency 
and utility. The Annual Register has a very long life behind it for it was 
founded in 1753 by Burke. The 
1947 issue marks a new departure, | 
for it is under new editorial control, 
and its new editor, who is Director 
General of the Royal Institute of 
Internations! Affairs, is for the first 
time assisted by an Advisory Board. 
The chief events of the year are 
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recorded in readable form, pattic- 
ularly the economic crisis in Britain. 
There is an admirable chapter on 
the United States. The Year Book 
of World Affairs is, as usual, 
published under the auspices of 
The London Institute of World 
Affairs. The contributions to the 
present volume cover a wide area 
of international affairs. Articles’ 
which deserve special mention ares) 
The Future of British Foreiga 
Policy, by Professor Keeton; The 
Judgment of Nuremberg, by Dry 
Schwarzenberger ; The Security 
Council in Action, by L. C. Greeng 
and UNRRA in Perspective, by 
G. G. Goodman. ; 
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